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To Our Readers 


Tue U.S. Apvisory Commission herewith launches what is 
frankly an experimental publication concerned with the field of 
international educational and cultural affairs. 


The Congress of the United States, in establishing the Com- 
mission, described one of its most important functions, that of re- 
porting to the public in the United States and abroad about pro- 
grams authorized by the Fulbright-Hays act. Since its initial 
meeting the Commission has felt that its view of international 
educational and cultural programs must be as broad as possible, 
and its first report to Congress stated that “the proper concern of 
the Commission . . . is with all aspects of educational and cul- 
tural exchange, both private and public.” In its second annual 
report the Commission stated that it was “prepared to serve as 
a forum for the discussion of the most pressing issues in the field 
of educational and cultural exchange.” 


This publication is intended in part to serve as such a forum. 
The Commission invites interested agencies and groups, govern- 
mental and private, to use this publication to fill the assumed need 
for a central forum for the expression of divergent views. It 
proposes to solicit contributions from interested quarters in the 
Government and from private citizens as well. 


We welcome comments from our readers on the wisdom of 
such a publishing effort and on the format and content of this 
issue, and we also welcome any thoughts they may have for future 
issues. 


Homer D. Basswcz, Jr., Chairman 
U.S. Apvisory COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL AFFAIRS 
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Senator Fulbright delivered these remarks at 
Belgrade on November 9, 1964, on the occasion 
of the signing of the U.S.-Yugoslav educational 
exchange agreement. 


A New Channel 


of Communication 


by J. W. FULBRIGHT 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

program which we initiate here 
today is small in scale but large in 
concept. It opens a new channel of 
communication and good will be- 
tween the peoples of our two coun- 
tries, a channel that in many ways is 
more important than official contacts 
between government officials. This 
agreement, I believe, reflects an 
awareness in both of our countries 
that the common interests of human- 
ity are more important than the dif- 
fering ideologies of nations. 

If I may, I would like to express 
my personal pride and pleasure in this 
first agreement between the United 
States and a socialist country under 
the exchange program which I spon- 
sored in the United States Senate. 

Educational exchange programs 
are a powerful factor in international 
relations, more powerful, I think, 
than most statesmen understand. 
There is no greater power in the 
world, for good or evil, than the 
power of human knowledge. As 
President Woodrow Wilson said in 
1918 after the guns had fallen silent 
on the Western front: “Is it not a 


startling circumstance . . . that the 
great discoveries of science, that the 
quiet studies of men in laboratories, 
that the thoughtful developments 
which have taken place in quiet lec- 
ture rooms, have now been turned 
to the destruction of civilization? . . . 
only the watchful, continuous coop- 
eration of men can see to it that sci- 
ence, as well as armed men, is kept 
within the harness of civilization.” 

The foremost challenge to modern 
education is to help keep the science 
of modern weapons “within the har- 
ness of civilization” and to direct the 
power of learning to the shaping of 
a rational and civilized world order. 
In the years and decades to come, 
international relations will be pro- 
foundly affected by the success, or 
failure, of education in breaking 
through the barriers that divide na- 
tions and blocks of nations against 
each other. 

In the 20th century the world has 
become united in the purely physical 
sense of economic anil technological 
interdependence, while in psychologi- 
cal and spiritual terms the world re- 
mains divided into national com- 
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munities which value their separate 
sovereignty over their common hu- 
manity and even their security. One 
of the purposes of international edu- 
cation, indeed of all education, is to 
help close the dangerous gap between 
the economic and technological in- 
terdependence of the peoples of the 
world and their psychological and 
spiritual alienation. Thus conceived, 
international education, which is 
often regarded as a plaything of 
harmless sentimentalists who hope to 
persuade the peoples of the world to 
feel more kindly about each other, is 
in reality a basic factor of interna- 
tional relations, quite as important as 
diplomacy and military power in its 
implications for war or peace. 

It is not realistic to contemplate the 
shaping of a single world community 
in the near future. But it is realis- 
tic—and indeed essential—to do all 
that we can to temper the excesses of 
nationalism and national ideologies 
so as to build bonds of sympathy and 
understanding among nations. Our 
long-term objective must be the de- 
velopment of a sense of community 
in the world, a feeling of shared 
values and interests, a feeling that ef- 
fective communication is possible, a 
feeling of trust and confidence in 
each other’s purposes. In our ef- 
forts to achieve these goals much will 
depend upon the effects of such pro- 
grams as the one which we inaugurate 
here today. 








SENATOR J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
presently chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, sponsored 
the basic legislation for the interna- 
tional educational exchange program 
which bears his name. He holds 
degrees from Oxford University, 
where he was a Rhodes scholar. Be- 
fore his election to Congress in 1942, 
he had served for 3 years as President 
of the University of Arkansas. 
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THERE IS A GAP—a very wide 
gap—between scientific and techni- 
cal power and political wisdom in 
international relations. Enormous 
progress in military technology has 
given the nations which possess nu- 
clear weapons the power to destroy 
humanity, but there has been no simi- 
lar progress in the political judgment 
of statesmen and peoples. 

International educational  ex- 
change programs can narrow the gap 
by helping us to break through some 
of the prevailing myths of interna- 
tional relations, of which the most 
dangerous is the belief that different 
political philosophies cannot survive 
together in the same world, that 
sooner or later one must prevail over 
all others. 

Just as the medieval Christians 
could not bear the existence of hereti- 
cal sects and alien religions, the ex- 
treme ideologues of our own time 
have persuaded themselves that life 
is intolerable unless it is governed 
everywhere by uniform standards and 
values. This view is held as a kind 
of revealed truth, certainly not as an 
inference from history, which far 
from suggesting that there is any- 
thing “natural” about uniformity in 
political ideas, leads us to the con- 
clusion that if there is any “law” of 
historical development, it is a law of 
infinite variety, especially in men’s 
ideas about their own nature and 
their relations with other men. 

The crusading spirit is not a char- 
acteristic of mature societies but of 
unstable and politically primitive so- 
cieties. The mature nation, like the 
mature man, is sure of its values in a 
way that welcomes but does not re- 
quire imitation by others. The ma- 
ture nation, like the mature man, is 
more interested in solving problems 
than in proving theories, more in- 
terested in helping people to be 
happy than in forcing them to be vir- 








tuous, and at least as interested in 
hearing the ideas of others—and per- 
haps learning and benefiting from 
them—as in preaching and spreading 
its own ideas. 

We must learn, through liberal 
education, to evaluate the world’s 
problems on their separate and 
unique merits and not on the basis of 
outworn theories. We must try to 
follow the advice of the great English 
novelist Aldous Huxley, “to look at 
the world directly and not ‘through 
the half-opaque medium of concepts, 
which distorts every given fact into 
the all too familiar likeness of some 
generic label of explanatory ab- 
straction.” 


YucGos.avia is one of the nations 
that “looks at the world directly” and 
not through “the half-opaque me- 
dium of concepts.” Because of this, 
Yugoslavia is in a unique position to 
contribute to the education of other 
nations, to help them understand that 
the common hopes, common in- 
terests, and common dangers that 
unite men are far more important 
than the ideologies that divide them. 

If there is any lesson to be learned 
from history, it is that the doctrines 
and the causes that arouse men to 
passion and violence are transitory, 
that more often than not they fade 
into irrelevance and _ obsoleteness 
with the erosion of time and circum- 
stance. In the 17th century the 
Catholics and Protestants of Europe 


were absolutely certain they could 
not coexist, and they fell upon each 
other in a savage Thirty Years’ War, 
driven by the fanaticism of vengeful 
self-righteousness. Both sides fought 
for “total victory,” and only when 
Europe was decimated and ex- 
hausted did they settle for a stale- 
mate peace. In the centuries that 
followed, the passions of religious 
strife eroded imperceptibly away and 
were forgotten as nations became 
caught up with new doctrines and 
new causes. 

I do not know whether the ideo- 
logical and national animosities of our 
own time will erode away in the dec- 
ades and centuries ahead. I do be- 
lieve, however, that the lessons of the 
past offer grounds for hope that they 
will, if only we will let them. What is 
called for is a sense of historical per- 
spective in meeting the crises and 
tensions of the moment—a perspec- 
tive that enables us to perceive that 
the passions that arouse us today may 
seem irrelevant tomorrow if we can 
subject them to the guidance of 
reason. 

We must learn to conduct interna- 
tional relations with patience, toler- 
ance, openness of mind, and, most of 
all, with a sense of history. These 
are qualities of educated men. The 
cultivation of these qualities is the 
ultimate challenge to international 
education and the ultimate reason for 
agreements such as the one which we 
sign here today. 





AS WE GO TO PRESS, students and researchers who will participate in 
this new educational exchange program with Yugoslavia are being 
selected. They will begin their studies in both countries this fall. 
Janvid Flere, executive secretary of the Fulbright Commission in 
Belgrade, came to Washington in June to attend the meeting of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and to consult with various officials 


concerned with the program. 











The African Scholarship Program of American Universities 
(ASPAU) is an independent, university-directed program to enable 
qualified African undergraduates to study for the bachelor’s degree 
in some of America’s leading colleges and universities. 


Continuity and Change 
in ASPAU 


by DAVID 


HE OTHER DAY when I was look- 
ing back over some notes I made 
during a trip to Africa in October 
1960, I came across this paragraph: 
“On Saturday, October 15, we had 
lunch with a Mr. Robert K. A. 
Gardiner, a senior consultant in pub- 
lic administration with the United 
Nations here in Léopoldville. Mr. 
Gardiner is a Ghanaian who appar- 
ently left Ghana after becoming 
disillusioned with Mr. Nkrumah. 
Gardiner struck us as a very level- 
headed and interesting person. We 
described ASPAU to him and said 
among other things that we hoped 
African countries would tell us what 
their needs were so that we could try 
to help meet them. ‘This country,’ 
said Mr. Gardiner, ‘this republic is a 
tragic example of an attempt to meet 
needs. A good man, well-trained, is 
a national asset no matter what field 
he studies.’ ” 

Mr. Gardiner was referring to the 
fact that as of 1960 the Belgians had 
allowed only 16 Congolese to proceed 
to university training. No one had 
planned for independence. No one 
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had worried about high-level African 
manpower. Education in the Congo 
had been designed to meet the needs 
of the colonial past, not of the African 
future. 

Since 1960 Africa has changed. 
It might be appropriate to look back 
to ASPAU’s original objectives, to 
note the changes in Africa, to con- 
sider some of the problems we have 
encountered, and then to look briefly 
at the future. 

In 1960, African countries, our 
universities, the foundations that sup- 
ported us, and ICA (predecessor of 
AID) each had certain objectives. 
African countries were eager to par- 
ticipate in ASPAU. They saw in- 
dependence coming. The British, 
the French, the Belgians would leave 
and the new nations would need 
well-trained local citizens to replace 
them. 

Now, 5 years later, the anticipated 
changes have taken place. Some ex- 
patriates still hold important posts. 
In February 1964 in Nigeria we 
learned that 35 percent of the high- 
level jobs requiring a scientific or en- 





gineering background were manned 
by foreigners and 15 percent of the 
positions of that nature were vacant. 
Everywhere Africanization is under- 
way, but not enough trained people 
are available. 

Consider Northern Rhodesia. In 
late 1963 there were 4,300 expatri- 
ates holding civil service positions that 
required a Cambridge School Certif- 
icate to fill them. In all the years 
of British rule, the local educational 
system had produced less than 1,000 
Africans with that minimum qualifi- 
cation. Recently Northern Rhodesia 
became the new nation of Zambia. 
Where will President Kaunda find 
the nationals to man his civil service? 

African countries had other rea- 
sons for welcoming ASPAU. First, 
they were interested in learning all 
they could about the educational 
systems of other nations. A good 
liberal arts training offers awareness, 
understanding, and participation in 
the process of change. Our system 
emphasizes individual _ initiative, 
greater breadth, and a _ problem- 
solving, pragmatic approach to the 
business of education. Some Afri- 
cans thought this approach would be 
appropriate for citizens of a develop- 
ing country. Perhaps it could be 
adapted to local conditions and local 
needs. It was worth exploring. 


A GREAT BARGAIN 


In addition ASPAU was a great 
bargain. To maintain a student on 
a bursary at University College, Nai- 
robi, costs $1,214 per year or $3,642 
for a 3-year course leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. When one con- 
siders that half the students in Ni- 
geria’s universities and probably 90 
percent of the young Africans in the 
University of East Africa are on gov- 
ernment bursaries, the relative return 
on the African investment in ASPAU 


is striking. An ASPAU graduate 
costs his country only his round-trip 
transportation. Thus African gov- 
ernment; can have five U.S.-trained 
B.A.’s for the price of one turned out 
at home. 

Looking at the objectives of our 
participating colleges and universi- 
ties, we had several thoughts in 
mind. We needed an _ effective 
means for handling the flood of blue 
airletters from African students who 
were clamoring for admission. We 
wanted to establish contact with edu- 
cators in Africa to get their assist- 
ance in selecting the best-qualified 
Africans among our applicants and 
to make sure our scholarship awards 
went to students who could not get 
the training they wanted at home. 
We sought a smooth-working re- 
lationship with U.S. Government 
agencies. As the Morrill Committee 
put it in their landmark report, The 
University and World Affairs: 

“. . . In a field in which Ameri- 
can institutions of higher learning are 
themselves the major resource upon 
which the nation must continue to 
depend, universities cannot be ex- 
pected to serve as mere agents of 
government in spite of increased gov- 
ernment support and participation. 
They must be granted autonomy and 
long-term assurances of adequate fi- 
nancing if they are to perform the 
tasks supported by government in a 








Davw D. Henry is Director of Har- 
vard University’s International Of- 
fice, which is concerned with Har- 
vard’s foreign students and visiting 
scholars. He is also Director of the 
African’ Scholarship Program of 
American Universities (ASPAU), 
which he and Stephen O. Awokoya, 
Chief Federal Adviser on Education 
for Nigeria, inaugurated in Novem- 
ber 1959. 
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manner befitting their educational 
function and purpose.” 

We thought we could develop a 
system of inter-university coopera- 
tion in the guidance, selection, re- 
ferral, and followup of African stu- 
dents. And, most importantly, we 
hoped our efforts, if successful, might 
serve as a model for others in 
the field of international student 
exchange. 

The Morrill Committee believed 
that “the key to more effective mo- 
bilization of our educational re- 
sources in world affairs is to be found 
in cooperation—cooperation among 
universities within our own country, 
cooperation between them and the 
other institutions in our society that 
use and support them, and coopera- 
tion between universities here and 
those in other countries.” The foun- 
dations observed that for some years 
to come, the universities and col- 
leges of the United States and other 
countries with highly developed edu- 
cational systems will have to fill the 
critical gap between the educational 
needs of developing countries and the 
limited capacities of their educational 
institutions. 


AID OBJECTIVES 


Along with the African nations, 
our universities, and the interested 
foundations, the fourth partner in 
the ASPAU enterprise was the 
United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development. Without its 
vital support the program would 
have had far less impact both in 
Africa and in the United States. We 
can discern at least four AID objec- 
tives that ASPAU has served. 

First, there is the U.S. national 
interest. The dramatic events that 
followed independence in Léopold- 
ville in 1960 serve to underline an im- 
portant truth: that it is in America’s 
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interest—as it is in every nation’s— 
that African countries, as well as our 
own, be led by educated, moderate, 
and disciplined men and women. It 
is important for world peace that we 
help developing countries achieve 
real competence in handling their 
own problems. AID has in ASPAU 
a means for making sure that public 
funds go to young people of out- 
standing promise and leadership po- 
tential. 

Secondly, AID was interested in 
hastening the development of high- 
level manpower to meet priority 
needs. By supplementing the schol- 
arship awards of ASPAU’s member 
colleges, AID has made it possible 
for 964 young Africans from 29 dif- 
ferent countries to study subjects vital 
to the development of their new 
nations. 

Education is a case in point. Ac- 
cording to Professor Frederick Har- 
bison, the educational needs of East 
and Central Africa over the next 
5 to 10 years will require the services 
of two-thirds of the available high- 
level manpower. To achieve this 
goal one-third of all new university 
graduates should go into teaching. 
ASPAU is: an obvious source for 
some of these people. Already we 
have had inquiries from Malawi and 
Sierra Leone asking for information 
on ASPAU graduates suitable for 
university teaching posts. - 

In the third place, AID gave the 
initial boost in 1961 to a significant 
new relationship between AID and 
the university community. We 
entered into a collaboration in which 
each party was free to carry out those 
functions that it had to perform in- 
dependently of the other; at the same 
time each of us gained added strength 
from cooperating with the other. 
The potential in this relationship has 
recently received a further boost. 
Following the initiative of the U.S. 





Ambassador to Somalia, Horace G. 
Torbert, ASPAU and the Depart- 
ment of State have agreed to combine 
our separate undergraduate scholar- 
ship schemes into one coordinated 
Somalia program. This is the kind 
of joint effort that our happy experi- 
ence with one government agency 
has encouraged us to undertake with 
another. 

Finally, AID recognized ASPAU’s 
unique political impact. Building 
new universities, mew secondary 
schools, and new libraries in Africa 
makes an important, long-range con- 
tribution to the strength of indige- 
nous institutions. But investment in 
people has a long-term impact too. 
Weare a generous, a friendly, a hard- 
working nation. ASPAU students 
in the United States experience for 
themselves the fundamental strengths 
of a free, democratic society. If they 
find the training they seek at a level 
they can take, then they will return 
to Africa and correct some of the dis- 
tortions about America that un- 
friendly nations continue to spread 
abroad. And it is at the undergrad- 
uate level that foreign students can 
take the most active part in Ameri- 
can university life. 

So much for the objectives of the 
four groups that launched the 
ASPAU experiment. Looking at 
the somewhat different emphases of 
each, one may wonder how we have 
all.managed to work so harmoni- 
ously together. The phenomenon is 
a tribute to the good work of the 
African-American Institute (AAI), 
which has grown to be our principal 
nongovernmental agency specializing 
in African-American educational 
matters. Its field officers have es- 
tablished effective ties with ministers 
of education and other officials in 
Africa. Its New York and Washing- 
ton staffs have worked smoothly and 
effectively with AID and with 
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ASPAU’s member colleges. Foun- 
dations have confidence in AAI’s fis- 
cal management and respect for its 
general competence. In short, the 
institute has done a splendid job, and 
we are fortunate to be associated 
with it. 


SHIFTS IN PRIORITIES 


Now let us look at some of the 
changes that have taken place in 
Africa since the beginning of the 
ASPAU program. The objectives of 
1960 remain, but there have been 
significant shifts in Africa’s educa- 
tional priorities. 

In 1960 Nigeria had one univer- 
sity. Now there are five. In 1960 
hundreds of young Nigerians had to 
go abroad if they wanted to continue 
their ccucation. Now more and 
more of them, especially those in- 
terested in humanities and the social 
sciences, can get their undergraduate 
training at home. As their local uni- 
versities have grown, ASPAU’s Ni- 
gerian delegation has tapered off 
from 96 in 1961 to 92, to 79, to 58 in 
succeeding years. Of the 58 in the 
1964-65 group, two are in human- 
ities, one in the social sciences. The 
rest are preparing for careers in engi- 
neering, science, business administra- 
tion, agriculture, education, and 
medicine. In fact, over the past 4 
years 82 percent of all Nigerians in 
ASPAU have entered one of these 
specialized fields in which training is 
not widely available at home. 

Nigeria has a population of 55 mil- 
lion. With the possible exception of 
Ghana, it probably has the best de- 
veloped secondary school system in 
tropical Africa. Its annual produc- 
tion of Higher School Certificate 
holders rose from 384 in 1961, to 568 
in 1962, to 943 in 1963. In 1963 
an additional 1,264 passed the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education at Ad- 
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vanced Level. Adding the two out- 
puts for 1963 together, we can see 
that some 2,200 Nigerians were 
qualified for undergraduate admis- 
sion to universities in the fall of 1964. 
The rate of increase is continuing. 

Naturally some of these students 
will want to study subjects not yet 
widely available in their home uni- 
versities. If U.S. colleges and vari- 
ous U.S. Government agencies want 
to help a limited number of these 
young people, they would do well to 
coordinate their efforts, use ASPAU’s 
machinery for screening the best of 
the available talent, and thus channel 
U.S. aid where it can be most effec- 
tive. The number of students from 
any given African country may vary 
with changing circumstances. Care- 
ful screening on the ASPAU pattern 
must continue, for this is our best 
insurance that government and uni- 
versity investments will not be 
wasted. 

In East Africa the educational pic- 
ture is somewhat different. There 
are three campuses of the University 
of East Africa now, one in Kampala, 
one in Nairobi, and one in Dar-es- 
Salaam. Since 1960 the number of 
East African secondary schools has 
expanded at a fantastic rate. In 
Uganda alone there will be 71 in 
1965 as compared to 21 in 1960. 
The situation is comparable in Kenya 
and in Tanzania. 


MAKERERE COLLEGE 


In 1962 at Makerere College in 
Kampala, Uganda, there were more 
places available for African students 
than there were qualified candidates 
to fill them. ASPAU had to be care- 
ful not to interfere with the healthy 
growth of that indigenous university. 
We made certain that no ASPAU 
scholarship was given to a student 
who could obtain at Makerere the 
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specialized training he wished. The 
University of Chicago even gave up 
a Ugandan it had admitted to do a 
degree course in meteorology because 
Makerere had accepted him to work 
for a general science degree under 
its faculty’s direction. That year 
ASPAU helped 10 students from 
Uganda for whom no further higher 
education was available at home. 

In 1963 some 2,000 Ugandans at 
all stages of their educational careers 
were studying abroad. In round 
numbers 300 were in bloc countries, 
another 300 were in India or middle 
Europe, 400 were in the United 
States, and the remaining 1,000 were 
in the United Kingdom. Despite the 
large number of students overseas, 
Makerere College was full. In fact, 
the college had to take emergency 
measures to accommodate the flood 
of new students. They opened a new 
residential hall to house 250. They 
made doubles out of single rooms and 
they renovated some _ barracks-like 
older structures. This year the situ- 
ation is equally tight. 

Makerere’s experience points up 
the biggest change in East Africa 
since 1960: the unanticipated out- 
put of the secondary schools. In De- 
cember 1964, for example, 1,800 
pupils in East Africa were to take the 
Higher School Certificate examina- 
tion. If the pass rate were as low 
as 50 percent, 900 students from 
Uganda, Kenya, and Tanzania 
would be qualified for a British-type, 
3-year university degree course. 
Makerere has the room and the fa- 
culty for some 300 new students. 
University College, Nairobi, is 
equipped to handle a similar num- 
ber. Dar-es-Salaam, the newest of 
the three campuses, will be ready for 
100. That would leave 200 Higher 
School Certificate holders with no lo- 
cal place to go in September 1965. 
And there may probably be another 





200 students who missed the Higher 
School Certificate by a whisker and 
could profit from 4 years’ training in 
a high-priority field abroad if it were 
made available to them. So East 
Africa’s problem is different from 
Nigeria’s. 

In Central Africa the situation is 
worse. Without going into detail the 
principal point is that neither Malawi 
nor Zambia has any university at all. 
The University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland no longer provides 
educational opportunities acceptable 
to the political leaders of the two new 
nations. Hence newly independent 
Zambia, which has sent an average 
of 12 students per year since 1961, 
has asked for a 1965 allocation of 60 
ASPAU scholarships. 

There has been a shift in ASPAU’s 
geographic focus. We can expect de- 
creasing numbers from Nigeria and 
increasing numbers from other parts 
of the continent. 

Politically, too, there have been 
changes. With the coming of inde- 
pendence African governments have 
taken a more active part in regulating 
the flow of students overseas. Gov- 
ernment scholarship committees have 
tended to consider regional and tribal 
factors in determining eligibility for 
foreign awards. French-speaking 
countries have been eager to divert 
some of their undergraduates to the 
United States instead of sending all 
of them to France. Manpower re- 
quirements have played a more and 
more important role. 

ASPAU has adjusted to each new 
circumstance while preserving the 
basic integrity of the program. We 
insist on free and open competition, 
on the AAI administration of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, on inter- 
views by our official delegates, and 
on the right of each college ultimately 
to decide whether or not a given stu- 
dent is acceptable as an ASPAU 


scholar. To borrow Fred Harbison’s 
phrase, we still use the “rifle shot” 
rather than the “buck shot” ap- 
proach. 

So much for the principal changes 
since 1960. Now for the problems. 


PROBLEMS 


Despite ASPAU’s excellent repu- 
tation in most quarters, we have not 
had entirely smooth sailing. Curi- 
ously enough we have failed to win 
the support of many colleagues in 
Africa’s own universities. Their ob- 
jections to the program take two 
diametrically opposed forms. 

One group believes that ASPAU 
has siphoned off the best student tal- 
ent available for university training. 
Claiming that we have lured their 
most promising candidates to Amer- 
ica by lush ASPAU awards, they feel 
we have deprived their own univer- 
sities of the leadership needed to give 
their student bodies strength and 
vigor. The fact that ASPAU schol- 
ars could not get the training they 
sought at home seems not to impress 
those with this point of view. 

The other group says something 
quite different. They say that 
ASPAU offers a shortcut to a cheap 
university degree. They feel that we 
are lowering standards by accepting 
students with a First Division or a 
good Second Division School Certifi- 
cate, as contrasted with the local uni- 
versity’s requirement of a Higher 
School Certificate. They say we are 
creating local political pressures to 
accept the American idea of what 
constitutes “good university mate- 
rial.” They fail to realize the phe- 
nomenon recently noted by the 
University of California’s President, 
Clark Kerr. He says “we are wit- 
nessing everywhere [in the world] the 
demise of two long-held notions: that 
higher education ought to be re- 
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stricted to a small elite minority and 
that only a small percentage of a 
country’s population is capable of 
benefiting from some kind of higher 
education.” 

The irony in the situation is that 
African politicians have realized this 
worldwide phenomenon. Faced with 
the hard fact of their countrymen’s 
continued eagerness for increased 
educational opportunities, these peo- 
ple think that ASPAU has been far 
too limited in numbers and in scope. 
To be sure, the University of Nigeria 
at Nsukka, a pet project of President 
Azikiwe, and the new university 
planned for Zambia will both have a 
4-year degree course and a school 
certificate entry point. Even the 
University College in Salisbury, 
Southern Rhodesia, and the Univer- 
sity of East Africa have made provi- 
sion for “mature” students to enter 
without a Higher School Certificate. 
But for some African politicians the 
pace of change is too slow. They will 
turn anywhere—to Russia, China, 
Israel, Sweden—anywhere to meet 
their people’s demand for education 
and their own needs for trained, re- 
sponsible colleagues. 

There are two good tests of 
ASPAU’s importance in this situa- 
tion. One is the fact that African 
governments remain willing to pay 
the round-trip transportation costs of 
all ASPAU scholarship winners. If 
they thought the program inappro- 
priate, they could eliminate it tomor- 
row. The other fact is that they turn 
to us in time of need. 

Take Zambia, for instance, the 
third largest copper producer in the 
world. The opening of their new 
university has been postponed until 
1966. As mentioned above, Zam- 
bian students can no longer go to the 
University College in Southern Rho- 
desia. The new Zambian Govern- 
ment is making strenuous efforts to 
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find university places all over the free 
world for their 1964 secondary school 
leavers, and they know that opportu- 
nities for study in bloc countries will 
be widely available. They have 
asked ASPAU for five times the num- 
ber of annual awards made hereto- 
fore, and to dramatize their need they 
are prepared to accord full parity 
to our American degrees and to guar- 
antee good jobs in the civil service to 
every student educated under 
ASPAU. 

The point is clear: Each African 
country has its own peculiar needs. 
In developing our response we must 
listen to what each one says and tailor 
our assistance to each separate situ- 
ation. 

We have another problem. It is 
the task of fitting American univer- 
sity graduates into a pay scale based 
on British- or French-type creden- 
tials. I mentioned this difficulty dur- 
ing a visit with Dr. Banda in Nyasa- 
land—now Malawi—in February 
1964. He said that if a man’s degree 
allowed him to practice his profession 
in the country in which he obtained 
his training, the degree would receive 
equal recognition in Malawi. He 
objected strongly to what he called 
“the academic protective tariff” that 
ties a man’s job to his achievements 
in a British-designed curriculum. 
But Dr. Banda and our friends in 
Zambia stand almost alone in putting 
their countries’ manpower needs 
ahead of inherited colonial employ- 
ment patterns. It would seem that 
setting a proper value on American 
and other foreign degrees is more a 
matter for politicians than for edu- 
cators to decide. 

The reintegration of ASPAU grad- 
uates is a vexing matter. It is the 
biggest challenge we now face. But 
if we approach it on the basis of each 
student’s individual qualifications, we 
can meet it successfully. 





— = 
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THE FUTURE 


Finally, let us turn to some 
thoughts about our future. Earlier 
we examined the objectives of the 
groups participating in ASPAU. 
African governments want a sharply 
increased number of college gradu- 
ates to fill various posts in the civil 
service, in industry, in teaching, and 
in other high priority fields. We in 
the universities have cooperated to 
give the most promising Africans we 
can find the training they cannot get 
at home. AID wants to help Afri- 
ca’s new nations develop their human 
resources until they can handle their 
own affairs. Then AID wants grad- 
ually to bring the program to an end. 

There is an obvious contrast here 
between the relatively long-range ob- 
jectives of our universities and the 
shorter-term requirements of AID. 
Whatever we do, African students 
will still clamor for admission and 
we cannot stifle their ambitions. 
Our problem is how best to handle 
their demands. How shall we rec- 
oncile the fundamentally similar 
purposes we share with AID without 
compromising the basically different 
contributions that each of us can 
make? How do we combine change 
and continuity? 

As you know, AID, through the 
organization Education and World 
Affairs, has asked a committee of ob- 
jective observers to appraise Africa’s 
high-level manpower needs and edu- 
cational capabilities. Can we extend 
their observations and recommenda- 
tions to some of the practical prob- 
lems that we face in ASPAU? 

Here are some operational ques- 
tions. 

Does the recommended reduction 
in the number of undergraduate stu- 
dents from Nigeria imply a reduc- 
tion in the ASPAU program as a 
whole? As we shift our emphasis 


from a high percentage of Nigerians 
to greater numbers from East and 
Central Africa, will AID also increase 
their support to students from these 
countries? Or does the suggested 
“reorientation” of ASPAU mean a 
cutback from 250 to, say, 100 or 75 
in 1965, and a phaseout of the pro- 
gram in 1966 or 1967? 

Does the suggested shift of em- 
phasis in Nigeria imply that Nigerian 
graduate candidates should come di- 
rectly from Nigeria’s own univer- 
sities? What is the likely supply of 
such candidates? What, too, of our 
well-qualified ASPAU graduates? 
Their home governments would like 
them to benefit from an extra year or 
more of post-ASPAU study in Amer- 
ica. The fine quality of these young 
people and the knowledge that U.S. 
graduate schools have of their under- 
graduate preparation is reflected in 
the large number that won highly 
competitive places in our universities 
last fall. Can our program and the 
AAI’s graduate fellowship scheme 
continue to assist outstanding 
ASPAU graduates? Or must they 
go home in favor of the unknown ap- 
plicant from one of Africa’s new 
universities? 

In this connection ‘e would do 
well to remember that many African 
nations have no immediate need for 
postgraduate fellowships. Dozens of 
UNESCO postgraduate awards go 
begging each year because most of 
Africa’s new nations simply cannot 
release their best people for the luxury 
of advanced study. They are too 
much involved in nationbuilding to 


be spared. 


REPATRIATION OF STUDENTS 


Turning to another problem, what 
steps must we take to implement the 
repatriation of African students at 
the end of their bachelor’s degree 
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course? Will we use such devices as 
pressure from our Immigration Serv- 
ice? Will we encourage African gov- 
ernments to bond their nationals for 
immediate return? Or will we han- 
dle our students on an individual 
basis? Some of them have been bril- 
liant scholars. Others have struck us 
as ingenious opportunists. Should 
we deal with all of them alike under 
some set of blanket rules? As univer- 
sity types we tend to question the effi- 
cacy and the justice of the blanket 
rule. Perhaps our understanding of 
the individual ASPAU student and 
his talents provides a better guideline. 

In view of the concern in some 
quarters for repatriating African stu- 
dents immediately after their first 
degree, should we in the future elimi- 
nate all premedical students from 
ASPAU? We know they cannot fit 
back into the British medical curricu- 
lum. We know they are a long-term 
financial investment. Shall we de- 
cline to educate would-be doctors on 
these grounds, despite the great need 
of all African countries for well- 
trained medical nnel? 

The universities in ASPAU hold 
two aspects of the program to be of 
critical importance. One is the care- 
ful selection of students that has 
helped to insure their success on 





American campuses. The other is 
the cooperative nature of the pro- 
gram that has allowed a maximum 
of governmental support and yet has 
left the universities and colleges free 
to deal with the African student as 
we wish to deal with every student— 
on his individual merit. All of us 
want to preserve these gains. 

Professor Harbison has cailed for 
“a strategy for aid which is consistent 
with each country’s program for na- 
tional development.” We believe 
that ASPAU has a place in the strat- 
egy for many of Africa’s new na- 
tions. It is a program of the highest 
quality that maximizes the contribu- 
tion at the undergraduate level of 
America’s best colleges and universi- 
ties. By the time the 964 African 
students now enrolled under ASPAU 
have completed their degrees, we will 
have invested approximately $4 mil- 
lion of our own funds in their future 
careers. We cannot know, precisely, 
what these careers will be. We do 
know we have helped them develop 
their own individual talents. All of 
us—AID, AAI, the foundations— 
can draw satisfaction from the fact 
that the United States has had a hand 
in shaping the potential contributions 
of these students to the nations they 
will lead. 





“Exchange of persons is probably the most effective means that has 


ever been found for creating. . . 


nations]. 


It is not a sentimental gesture. 


a base of understanding [among 
It is not an effort to be 


generous to foreign students and visitors, nor just a means of provid- 
ing Americans a personally enriching tour or period of residence 
abroad. It is a hardheaded investment in our future and the world’s 


future. 


If the American people ever really come to understand that 


fact they will surely invest in these programs far more heavily than 


they do now.” 


—A SEQUEL TO A BEACON OF HOPE 


(Second annual report of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural Affairs.) 
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“The development of a concept to give more point, more meaning 
to joint programs with Latin American educational institutions 


seems to me to be urgent.” 


Program in Search 
of a Concept 


by SAXTON BRADFORD 


O NE HUNDRED and twenty years 
ago, more or less, the Western 
European, Anglo-Saxon culture as 
represented by a former British col- 
ony faced the Ibero-Roman-Moorish 
culture as represented by a former 
Spanish colony along a frontier of 
roughly 2,000 miles. 

Today the two cultures meet along 
a line very nearly the same, although 
somewhat shortened and displaced to 
the south. This line runs from San 
Diego, California, to Brownsville, 
Texas. 

The two cultures are as far apart 
today as they were in 1840—in some 
ways further apart. 

One step across the border either 
way is an astounding experience. To 
one who is used to crossing national 
boundaries in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa and hardly noticing the transi- 
tion at each point, this dramatic 
change comes as a surprise. 

More than a million Americans 
go to Mexico each year to verify with 
their own eyes that they are neigh- 
bors to an entirely different culture. 
Their experiences, if they manage to 
break out of the tour-guide syn- 
drome, are as colorful as might be 
expected in, say, Tanzania or Thai- 
land. 

If we have lain alongside Latin 


America these many decades, why 
have we made so little impression on 
each other? Why do we know so 
little about each other? Why is the 
leap into cultural space so abrupt, so 
shattering? Where are the scholars 
who could have explained these peo- 
ple to us? Where are the journalists 
who could have made their actions 
understandable? 

Why has almost a generation of 
artificially inspired cultural and edu- 
cational contact accomplished so 
little for both of us? Why have 
trade relations, investment, wartime 
alliances, and individual travel had 
so little influence on our two diver- 
gent ways of life and our understand- 
ing of each other? 

To ask these questions is to ques- 
tion profoundly our present concepts 
of educational exchange, financial as- 
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sistance, academic relationships, and 
to look again much more closely at 
some of the first optimistic directions 
of the Alliance for Progress. 

To try to answer them is to em- 
bark on a critical analysis that is 
bound to be unpopular and likely to 
be very disturbing to the complacent. 

That our two cultures, North and 
South, are incompatible is a cliché 
long since recognized, explored, and 
discarded as irrelevant. But incom- 
patibility has never been an excuse 
for ignorance, even for an ostrich. 
Today it excuses nothing. 

Some attribute our failure to get 
in touch with Latin America—to 
understand it and to learn to work 
with it on an equal footing on a 
collaborative basis—to our national 
insularity and to our intuitive hos- 
tility to the Roman culture of which 
it is a part. 

I will leave it to Latin Americans 
to explain their own delinquency, 
their own failure to make meaning- 
ful contact with us. 

To describe the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth Rock, to state their pur- 
poses and to record their ensuing civic 
course; and to put these facts along- 
side the arrival and occupation of 
Tenochtitlan by Cortés and the sub- 
sequent administration of Anahuac, 
is sufficient to expose the basic cul- 
tural differences. It takes only about 
an hour to perform that exercise, but 
most people on both sides of the Rio 
Grande are unwilling to invest this 
hour of time and so remain blissfully, 
or more often angrily, unaware of its 
lesson. 

Most of the mutual frustrations of 
the two principal occupants of the 
hemisphere, the so-called Latins and 
the so-called Anglo-Saxons, arise 
from the inability of both sides to 
grasp the nature of our cultural dif- 
ferences and, armed with this knowl- 
edge, to produce a base of mutual 
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understanding on which might be 
built a satisfactory complementary 
economic and political future. 

It would be impossible to estimate 
the fiscal cost of the effort of the 
United States to bridge the ignorance 
gap both ways. I will hazard a guess 
that it is not less than $100 million 
annually. Although this does not 
compare with the cost of trying to 
peer into space, nevertheless it is 
respectable. 

Why, then, haven’t we done bet- 
ter? Why haven’t scholars, unin- 
hibited by the emotions of the Ref- 
ormation and the distrust of things 
foreign, produced a body of infor- 
mation that compares in quality with 
what our Arab scholars and our 
Buddhist scholars, our medieval 
scholars and our Greek scholars have 
put together for our national en- 
lightenment? Why have Fulbright, 
Smith-Mundt, Fulbright-Hays, Point 
Four, Alliance for Progress, and 
foundation programs so far generally 
fallen short of opportunities? 


LACK OF CONCEPT 


I think it is for lack of concept. 

I think we have all been fumbling 
blindly around the elephant, to allude 
to the Indian allegory. 

My prescription for private, insti- 
tutional, foundation, and govern- 
ment laborers in the international 
education vineyard is a simple one, 
though drastic. 

I believe all of these elements 
should reexamine what it is they 
think they ought to be getting for 
their effort, discipline by discipline, 
institution by institution, country by 
country, and test its relevance to our 
mutual interests. I don’t mean to 
force it to conform to “national in- 
terests” in the narrow political sense, 
although one shouldn’t be ashamed of 
a foreign policy which has as its aims 




















knowledge, mutual respect, and col- 
laboration. I mean mutual inter- 
ests in the sense of what the people 
of the United States require of the 
North-South relationship, and what 
the people of Latin America require. 
I believe each institution, each 
agency, each scholar, each reporter 
should make sure he knows precisely 
what it is that he wishes to accom- 
plish. He needs to know what he is 
doing and how what he is doing af- 
fects the relationship of the two cul- 
tures. 

It is not that money has been 
wasted. It is more that vital oppor- 
tunities have been wasted, and in a 
time when events can’t wait on us. 

Many of the things we are doing 
have no relevance. 

We can no longer afford to send 
a professor of economics to cool his 
heels in a deserted classroom because 
the rector of a Latin American uni- 
versity doesn’t want his students ex- 
posed to the whole spectrum of eco- 
nomic theory. We can’t afford to 
build a library for a normal school 
where books not certified on ideologi- 
cal lines are kept from scholars. We 
can’t afford to contribute to the sup- 
pression of free inquiry; to the substi- 
tution of training in riot techniques 
for academic study; to the surplus 
production of lawyers in a scarcity 
of agronomists; to the teaching of 
hatred and antiforeignism and chau- 
vinism in a world that needs under- 
standing; to the firing of professors 
because they require students to 
study; to the cozy perpetuation of the 
medieval and the irrelevant. 

There just aren’t enough resources 
to be spared from our own urgent na- 
tional needs. There just isn’t that 
much time anyway, in a situation in 
which, according to most, the educa- 
tion gap between the adequate and 
the inadequate societies is increasing 
by the day, by the hour. 
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The development of a concept to 
give more point, more meaning to 
joint programs with Latin American 
educational institutions seems to me 
to be urgent. 


WHAT WE NEED 


Volume of effort is not a valid 
goal. We need a few carefully 
thought-out, carefully structured en- 
gagements which will bring together 
U.S. universities with excellent aca- 
demic resources and Latin American 
universities with clearly evident 
growth possibilities. 

We need a few carefully designed 
joint research projects which will sig- 
nificantly contribute to development 
along mutually helpful lines. 

We need a few first-class graduate 
study centers where the two cultures 
can be studied comparatively in 
depth, and productive collaboration 
between the two instituted. We need 
hard scholarship on land-tenure sys- 
tems, leadership tradition, civic atti- 
tudes, cultural barriers to progress, 
communication, the Latin “father 
image” and its political implications. 

We need experimental stations, 
scholarly meetings, more subscrip- 
tions to U.S. technical and learned 
journals. These and other pertinent 
activities should take on explainable 
meaning in relation to our total ex- 
perience with our hemisphere 
neighbors. 

We need the courage and good 
sense to eliminate the village viewing, 
the romantic recounting of colonial 
history, the search for the esoteric, 
the fixation on local color rather than 
reality. 

How does this course differ with 
the past? 

It differs in that it is infused with 
a sense of purpose. I don’t mean 
only the “purpose” each Federal 
agency expresses in bureaucratic 
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terms in order to justify its request 
for appropriations, each foundation 
outlines to its trustees and each uni- 
versity to its regents. I mean a basic 
purpose, an intellectually hard guid- 
ing concept; perseverance in under- 
standing the mainstream of Latin 
life; dedication to long-range aims; 
the determination to follow through 
to a lasting result; the total commit- 
ment required to build competence 
in the field chosen, in the area chosen; 
the honest identification of -weak- 
nesses as they appear; the acceptance 
of difficulties that must be overcome. 

Is this talk about “purpose” and 
“concept” an invasion of academic 
freedom, a Government ruse to “use” 
the foundation, to “exploit” the uni- 
versities? Orvice versa? Certainly 
not. It is an invitation to all to join 
minds in rethinking for the long haul. 
Or if that course seems to the squeam- 
ish to be somehow immoral, at least 
let them recognize the problem and 
go it alone. 

I do not want to suggest that pre- 
vious efforts in Latin America have 
contributed nothing. That would be 
both untrue and presumptuous. 
Nevertheless, honesty compels us to 
recognize that we have not done our 
best, not in that field of action which 
holds out the greatest promise for the 
constructive cooperation of our two 
peoples. 

It is not easy to say exactly what 
should be done to improve. Mary 
practitioners, aware of slow progress 
toward urgently desired ends, are siz- 
ing up the job and the methods 
available. 


A NEW APPROACH 


The Department of State has 
taken a unique step toward finding a 
clearer course for the future. A team 
of three Department and AID offi- 
cers, all with long field experience 
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and two with USIA experience, has 
begun to inventory all U.S. educa- 
tional efforts in Latin America, 
country by country. This exercise is 
pointed toward an exchange of in- 
formation and judgments between 
Government and nongovernment in- 
terests in the education field. It is 
expected that this exchange will lead 
both to long-range concepts and to 
long-range joint projects wherein the 
Latin American institution, the U.S. 
institution, and the interested sup- 
port agencies, Government and pri- 
vate, will move toward specific 
academic objectives, each contrib- 
uting according to its interests and 
capabilities. 

The inventory approach is being 
watched closely by several agencies 
and by the Interagency Council on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs to determine whether 
it will provide a base for a concept to 
induce more carefully planned pro- 
grams and projects. Ideally, the 
data, kept current, will give planners 
a picture of educated manpower re- 
quirements, educational needs and 
resources, potential growth points, 
opportunities and dead ends. It 
should offer a more professional ap- 
proach to the commitment of re- 
sources. 

It is inconceivable that the Amer- 
ican Hemisphere should remain di- 
vided in purpose. Indeed, if it is to 
achieve a high production, high dis- 
tribution, low unit cost, high living 
standard, and middle-class-directed 
society, it cannot so remain. The 
cultural barriers to achievement of 
that society will have to come down 
if Latin America is to join the main- 
stream of development. 

Intelligently conceived educational 
projects can enrich both cultures, can 
illuminate valid differences, can as- 
sist collaboration, and can show the 
way to a better shared future. 

















American Studies 
Down Under 


by MERLE CURTI 


HE LITERATURE of the American 

Studies movement abroad is now 
reaching impressive dimensions. The 
points of departure for any con- 
tinued discussion of the subject are, 
of course, Sigmund Skard’s compre- 
hensive American Studies in Europe, 
Walter Johnson’s American Studies 
Abroad, and Reuel Denney’s Ameri- 
can Studies in Asia. These and other 
accounts describe and interpret one 
of the most remarkable and impor- 
tant chapters in the history of recent 
scholarship and international cul- 
tural relations. It is clear that this 
development owes a great deal to 
dozens of scholars and agencies, 
American and foreign, as well as to 
the relatively recent American leader- 
ship in the Western World and to the 
efforts of Americans in and out of 
government to make their country 
better understood. 

A latecomer to the international 
movement for the academic study of 
the history, institutions, and culture 
of the United States, the Australian 
and New Zealand American Studies 
Association (ANZASA) has much in 
common with similar organizations in 
Britain, the Continent of Europe, 
and Japan. In Australia and New 
Zealand, as elsewhere, the movement 


rests on a genuine interest on the part 
of a relatively small number of schol- 
ars who have been concerned with 
the history and, to a lesser extent, the 
geography, economic institutions, 
and literature of the United States. 
The Australian and New Zealand 
American Studies Association has 
held its first conference and is plan- 
ning, for the time, biannual meetings. 
It contemplates at least a modest 
publication program. 

It is confronted by the same prob- 
lems that its predecessors have 
experienced, particularly those as- 
sociated with the place of American 
subjects in long-established curricula, 
which in Australia and New Zealand 
have developed, with many modifica- 
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tions, on Scottish and English models. 
There are also, of course, problems 
of financial support, of library re- 
sources, and of the recognition of 
American history in the lower 
schools—a recognition obviously im- 
portant in furthering an understand- 
ing of America and in building a base 
for advanced study. 

But the most recent overseas de- 
velopment of an organized effort to 
bring together scholars and teachers 
interested in American subjects has 
special characteristics and problems 
about which I can speak only ten- 
tatively and subject to correction. 
My temerity in undertaking to report 
my impressions must be justified by 
a long interest in the American 
Studies movement at home and 
abroad, by my good fortune in tak- 
ing part in the first conference of the 
new Australian and New Zealand 
American Studies Association held in 
Melbourne in the third week of 
August 1964, and by my having in 
the previous 3 months seen something 
in both New Zealand and Australia 
of what has been done and what is 
being planned in several universities 
in these countries. 


POSTWAR CULTURAL ACTIVITY 


Though I may be wrong, it seems 
to me that what has been happening 
in Australia is in part to be under- 
stood in relation to the cultural move- 
ment which has accompanied the 
extraordinary economic growth and 
development since World War II. 
Any visitor to Australia, or even any- 
one acquainted with The Pattern of 
Australian Culture, edited by A. L. 
McLeod and published by the Cor- 
nell University Press, or with any of 
a half dozen other recent interpretive 
books on Australia, is aware of the 
striking activity and interest in art, 
literature, music, the theater, scholar- 
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ship, and university expansion—in- 
terests and activities which combine 
an Australian and an international 
focus. The serious concern in the 
universities with India Studies, 
Southeast Asia Studies, and Pacific 
Studies, together with the cosmopoli- 
tan accent associated with the new 
immigration from southern and 
eastern Europe, might lead one also 
to expect a growing interest in Ameri- 
can Studies, for there is a widespread 
recognition of the relation between 
the new Australian role in the eastern 
and southern hemispheres to the 
foreign policy and economy of the 
United States. 

The vitality of Australian culture 
also reflects a national as distin- 
guished from a colonial or dominion 
orientation. Any American scholar, 
artist, or writer fortunate enough to 
visit Australia at the present time 
cannot keep from being excited by 
all these developments and from be- 
ing stimulated to look at comparable 
phases of the American past with new 
insight and understanding. 

If the larger context is useful in 
reporting impressions of American 
Studies in Australia, it should not, of 
course, obscure the roots of the grow- 
ing Australian interest in the Ameri- 
can scene, an interest which has a 
long history. Such Australian schol- 
ars as Gordon Greenwood have pio- 
neered in the study of early Ameri- 
can-Australian relations. Professor 
Fred Alexander has long been con- 
cerned with American-Australian 
political and diplomatic contacts, a 
subject more recently explored by 
younger Australians in well-docu- 
mented monographs. 

Above all, Professor Norman 
Harper of the University of Mel- 
bourne has studied, since the 1940's, 
the American frontier movement, its 
similarities to and differences from 
the process of settlement in Australia, 

















together with a far-reaching and 
brilliant inquiry into the relationship 
between rural and urban frontiers. 
In these studies Professor Harper has 
been joined by others—Professor 
H. C. Allen of the University of Lon- 
don comes readily to mind. 

On the other hand, such Ameri- 
cans as Erling M. Hunt and Fred 
Kershner, whose monumental study 
of American “influences” on Aus- 
tralia is in press, have added another 
dimension to comparative historical 
investigations. Australian scholars 
have also been appreciative of the 
important work of another American, 
Hartley Grattan, who knows their 
country well and whose writing on 
Australia deserves to be better known 
in the United States than it seems 
to be. 

To mention these names is not to 
suggest that these men have been 
alone in providing some basis for the 
fuller understanding of comparative 
developments of the two one-time 
English colonial countries which, by 
the circumstances of recent history, 
have been thrown more closely to- 
gether on both the economic and 
diplomatic fronts, as anyone familiar 
with the writings and speeches of 
Australian and American official rep- 
resentatives in Canberra and Wash- 
ington and with the activities of the 
Australian-American clubs in major 
cities of the two countries is aware. 

Two agencies—the one official, the 
other unofficial—have, on the Ameri- 
can side, given valuable aid in pro- 
viding a basis for American Studies 
in Australia and, to a lesser extent, 
in New Zealand. I have in mind, 
of course, the Carnegie Corporation 
on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the State Department, the United 
States Information Service, and the 
Fulbright-Hays program with its Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand commis- 
sions or foundations. 


THE ROLE OF FOUNDATIONS 


Since World War I, the Carnegie 
Corporation Commonwealth Pro- 
gram, under the wise leadership of 
its staff, especially Stephen H. 
Stackpole, has played an important 
role through enabling a considerable 
number of Australians and New 
Zealanders, in such varied fields as 
literature, history, law, adult educa- 
tion, administration, library science, 
and the visual arts, to travel, study, 
and teach in the United States. 
More recently its grants to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and to Duke 
University have enabled these insti- 
tutions to support Commonwealth 
Studies and to provide advanced 
training, sometimes leading to the 
Ph. D., to young Australians and 
New Zealanders who are now special- 
ists in one or another American sub- 
ject in their home universities. 

The reports of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration modestly give the main out- 
lines. I have drawn on these and 
other sources for what I have said on 
the matter in my recent book Ameri- 
can Philanthropy Abroad: A History. 
The present focus of the Carnegie 
Corporation on Middle Africa has 
curtailed its Australian-New Zealand 
programs, but these are nevertheless 
still operative, and I should like to 
express my own appreciation to the 
Corporation for making possible my 
recent visit to these countries to ac- 
quaint myself at first hand with his- 
torical scholarship and, especially, 
with what is being done and planned 
in American Studies. 

At the same time no one should 
underestimate the contributions of 
the American. Government in what 
has been done in Australia. The 
United States Information Service 
and related agencies have con- 
tributed books and periodicals to 
several centers in the two countries, 
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thus enlarging the collections earlier 
ing by the Carnegie Corporation. 

¢ State Department and the Ful- 
bright program enabled such well- 
known scholars as Avery Craven, 
Ralph Gabriel, John Hope Franklin, 
Robin Winks, Paul Sharp, Fred 
Kershner, Curtis W. Martin, Leon 
Howard, and Norman Graebner 
either to lecture in Australian univer- 
sities or to conduct researches in 
comparative Australian-American 
themes. The assistance given by the 
State Department and the Fulbright- 
Hays program to the recent con- 
ference in Melbourne organized by 
the Australian and New Zealand 
American Studies Association was 
also appreciated by those responsible 
for this meeting. 


ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITIES 


Yet it would be a misrepresentation 
to ignore the indispensable role which 
the Australian and New Zealand uni- 
versities, with ultimate support from 
their state and national governments, 
have, properly, provided. It is true 
that much of the teaching done by 
such scholars as John M. Ward of 
Sydney and N. C. Phillips of Canter- 
bury has approached the American 
past through an interest in British 
and Commonwealth history. But at 
Melbourne, Norman Harper has long 
devoted his major energy to introduc- 
ing students in pass and honors 
courses to American history as an 
autonomous no less than a British- 
related field. He has been ably 
assisted by Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s dis- 
tinguished lectures, in the English 
Department, on Henry James. At 
the National University Dr. K. S. 
Inglis has brought to bear on his ex- 
cellent course in American history 
his own researches in social and in- 
tellectual movements in 19th-century 
Britain and 20th-century Australia. 
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At Queensland, Adelaide, and else- 
where, the universities have made 
American history a recognized part 
of instruction and appointed able and 
well-trained scholars to conduct it. 
At the University of Canterbury at 
Christchurch the faculty has recently 
approved an American Studies pro- 
gram which coordinates history, ge- 
ography, politics, and literature. 
American Studies are being devel- 
oped at Monash and at the second 
university in Adelaide which i: still 
in the planning stage. It is int--rest- 
ing and encouraging to find that 
scholars and administrators whose 
main interest lies in non-American 
fields, including Max Crawford, John 
La Nauze, Hugh Stretton, A. Ed- 
wards, and Professor Partridge, have 
given intelligent support to colleagues 
in the American field. 

While American holdings in the 
university libraries in both Australia 
and New Zealand seem inadequate 
for the work in history and literature 
now under way, the National Library 
at Canberra, under the direction of 
H. L. White and his staff, has built 
up collections of general and mono- 
graphic work as well as microfilm 
and microcard materials. Dedicated 
to the memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the American collections, it is 
hoped, will become the most consid- 
erable in any country except the 
United States itself. 

Even with all these evidences of 
interest, the recent organization of 
the Australian and New Zealand 
American Studies Association could 
not have come into existence without 
the tireless and devoted efforts of 
Norman Harper and his associates on 
the executive committee. The asso- 
ciation includes teachers of American 
history in secondary schools. Thanks 
to Professor Harper and his former 
students, American history has come 
to have a respectable place in school 
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curricula and, unless I am mistaken, 
a similar development has taken 
place elsewhere, especially in Sydney, 
where John M. Ward and scholars 
at the University of New South Wales 
have been by no means inactive. 


THE MELBOURNE CONFERENCE 


This brings me to the Melbourne 
conference itself. As a participant in 
the first Fulbright Conference on 
American Studies at Cambridge Uni- 
versity in 1952, in the conference held 
in April 1964 at Hyderabad in con- 
nection with the inauguration of the 
Center for Research in American 
Studies, and as a visiting lecturer at 
Tokyo University in 1959-60, I an- 
ticipated a stimulating program, 
valuablz informal exchanges of ideas 
with foreign colleagues, and some 
more or less distinctive approaches to 
the field in terms of the varying in- 
terests and background of those tak- 
ing part. In none of these respects 
was I disappointed. 

The importance attached to the 
conference was abundantly evident. 
It was reflected in the presence of 
Jack W. Lydman, Counselor of the 
U.S. Embassy at Canberra, who gave 
the initial address at a session chaired 
by Sir George Paton, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Melbourne. 
The Australian-American Club gave 
a reception for the approximately 70 
delegates and arranged a luncheon at 
the Emerald Country Club in the 
Dandenongs. Another social func- 
tion, attended by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, and one provided by the Mel- 
bourne History Department provided 
opportunities for the members of the 
conference to become better ac- 
quainted. As many of the partici- 
pants as desired lived in one or an- 
other of the residential colleges, 
within a stone’s throw of the meeting 
places. 


As at Cambridge and Hyderabad, 
the informal discussions in the col- 
leges and at University House proved 
to be especially useful, the more so 
because the great distances within 
Australia itself, let alone the consider- 
able distance and cost of travel be- 
tween Australia and New Zealand, 
brought together, often for the first 
time, scholars in the American field 
sharing common interests. In addi- 
tion the Americans who had come to 
Melbourne for the conference, or 
were in the country as Fulbright- 
Hays scholars, had an opportunity to 
renew acquaintance with Australians 
and New Zealanders or to cement 
friendships begun on visits to the 
several universities. 

The program had been care- 
fully planned by the organizing com- 
mittee. Since only one session was 
held on a given morning, afternoon, 
or evening, everyone could attend 
each meeting. One advantage of 
this was that there was thus no 
separation of scholars interested in 
American history and in American 
literature. In spite of the fact that 
the papers had not been previously 
circulated and that there were no or- 
ganized “seminars,” the discussions 
from the floor were sustained, lively, 
and informed. Indeed, these discus- 
sions testified to the depth and 
breadth of interest in American 
subjects. 

The papers by the Australians and 
New Zealanders and by the Ameri- 
cans more or less permanently at- 
tached to the instructional staffs of 
several universities gave evidence, as 
did the discussions, of the advantages 
in having scholars of another coun- 
try, or Americans with some first- 
hand knowledge of that country, con- 
cern themselves with American 
Studies. It is indeed true, as the 
Melbourne conference indicated, 
that varying cultural backgrounds 
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can result in fertile insights and inter- 
pretations of American materials and 
problems. The thorough knowledge 
of the Australian and New Zealand 
participants in both Australian, or 
New Zealand, and British history and 
literature provided the basis for many 
stimulating evaluations of American 
issues under discussion. 


SUBJECTS DISCUSSED 


It is impossible for me to summar- 
ize the papers, but an indication of 
the topics provides an idea of what 
was presented. Professor B. Dalton 
of the University of New England 
(New South Wales) in a paper en- 
titled “The American Revolution: 
an Historical Revision” indicated the 
advantage of approaching this event 
within the context of a thorough 
knowledge of 18th-century British 
history and of the expansion of Brit- 
ish institutions and culture into areas 
other than North America. Dr. M. 
Kay, an American who did his doc- 
toral work at Minnesota and who is 
a member of the history department 
at the University of Queensland, read 
an excellent paper on “Louis Hartz 
and the American Liberal Tradi- 
tion.” Professor K. S. Inglis of the 
National University read a brilliant 
paper reinterpreting the Gilded Age, 
a paper nicely supplemented on the 
literary side by the one read by Pro- 
fessor T. H. Jones of Newcastle. 

The paper of Paul Bourke of Mel- 
bourne on “Aspects of Progressivism” 
was based on researches done in the 
United States; it would have been 
illuminating to any scholar of this 
period. Dr. Christina Campbell, an 
American who took her doctorate at 
Chicago and who is a member of 
Sydney’s history department, and Dr. 
K. Trace of Melbourne, who studied 
at Illinois, evaluated trends in the 
reinterpretation of the New Deal, 
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each adding understanding to the is- 
sues from their own researches as well 
as from their command of relevant 
secondary literature. Dr. N. K. 
Meaney, an Australian who took his 
Ph. D. at Duke, contributed a paper 
on the foreign policy of Woodrow 
Wilson, while Professor W. Martin of 
the University of Colorado presented 
a clear and interesting series of re- 
lationships between American politics 
and American foreign policy. Dr. 
H. Kinloch, trained at Yale and until 
recently an ardent missionary for 
American history at the University of 
Adelaide, offered a paper on “Af- 
fluence in American History,” which 
stimulated one of the most exciting 
discussions of the conference. 

One of my papers explored the na- 
ture and problems of American in- 
tellectual history, a relatively un- 
familiar field in Australia and New 
Zealand ; the other paper, a summary 
and reconsideration of my book The 
Making of an American Community, 
which was a combined historical- 
social science testing of the frontier 
hypothesis, seemed to be of consid- 
erable interest to younger historians 
who have been working with inter- 
disciplinary approaches. 

Many of the papers on American 
literature were concerned with pe- 
riods or problems discussed in the 
papers on American history. Pro- 
fessor Kathleen Fitzpatrick of Mel- 
bourne read an unusually thoughtful 
and delightful paper on Henry James 
and the American scene. Professor 
Lewis Leary of Columbia presented 
two papers, one on the American po- 
litical novel and one on Faulkner, 
both of which were very favorably re- 
ceived. R. F. Brissenden of the Na- 
tional University in his paper on Jack 
Kerouac and his circle demonstrated 
Australian interest in contemporary 
American literature. 

Dr. Michael Bassett and Dr. J. 
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Doyle of the University of Auckland, 
who were scheduled to present “A 
Program for American Studies,” were 
unable to attend the conference. An 
informal panel discussion of this 
subject seemed to indicate that the 
predominant approach to American 
subjects is within the established disci- 
plines and that, with the exception of 
the new program at the University 
of Canterbury and, possibly, the 
emerging universities, this is likely to 
remain at least for the immediate fu- 
ture the favored approach in the two 
countries. It is worth noting, in 
this connection, that at both Can- 
berra and Monash, and, I believe, 
New South Wales, third-year stu- 
dents of English literature are allowed 
to present American literature as an 
optional subject, that at Newcastle 
the American Studies program seems 
to be literature-centered as the pro- 
gram at Melbourne is history-cen- 
tered, and that at other universities 
the situation is somewhere in 
between. 

An informal seminar on aids to the 
teaching of American history and on 
American history in Australian 
schools, led by G. W. Worrall of the 
new Monash University and G. M. 
Tobin of Melbourne, added a wel- 
come dimension not often represented 
in such conferences. There was also 
a presentation of the problem of 
screening American films. Finally, 
a really excellent book display, made 


possible by several publishers and by 
the United States Information Serv- 
ice, attracted much interest. 

Many considerations, apart from 
the relatively small population of 
Australia and the even smaller 
population of New Zealand, lead 
one to expect no sudden or extensive 
development of American Studies in 
these countries. These considera- 
tions include the fact that educated 
Australians and New Zealanders al- 
ready know far more about America 
than we know about their countries; 
the still deeply rooted ties to British 
institutions and traditions of higher 
learning; and the importance, es- 
pecially in Australia, of establishing 
national self-confidence in relation 
both to the mother country and to 
the United States. 

At the same time the growing in- 
terest in American Studies, the sup- 
port that Australia and New Zealand 
themselves are giving to this move- 
ment, and the success of the Mel- 
bourne conference all suggest the 
desirability of continued and indeed 
enlarged encouragement from our 
side not only to deepen and broaden 
understanding of the United States 
in these friendly countries but in the 
expectation that we may learn more 
about ourselves from these overseas 
colleagues who are on their way in 
ANZASA to adding another contin- 
gent to the American Studies move- 
ment abroad. 





“|. . I utterly reject any suggestion that our educational and 
cultural exchange programs are weapons or instruments with which 
to do combat. . . . There is no room, and there must not be any 
room, for an interpretation of these programs as propaganda... . 
Much of the success of the program has been due to the selection 
process here at home and to the operation of the binational com- 


missions abroad.” 


—SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT 
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English Language Teaching 


and Fulbright Grants 


by FRANCIS J. COLLIGAN 


and WALTER JOHNSON 


A* INTERESTING example of how 
the Fulbright Program, in coop- 
eration with other sponsors, re- 
sponded to heavy pressures on scarce 
resources to fill significant needs, and 
what came of it, is to be found in 
what it did to further the teaching of 
the English language overseas.* This 
is, at the same time, an example of 
how Fulbright grants to individuals 
may be shaped or blended into proj- 
ects involving American and foreign 
grantees, educational authorities, 
philanthropic foundations, and pro- 
fessional scholars, both ‘here and 
abroad. While interchanges of stu- 
dents and teachers did much in this 
field, it is the university lecturers and 
research scholars as handled by the 
Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils to whom we call at- 
tention here.” 

Since the end of the Second World 
War the demand for assistance with 


? This article is from material for a book 
on the history of the Fulbright Program to 
be Published i in the fall of 1965. 

*The Committee on Exchange of Per- 
sons of the Conference Board administers 
the program for the interchange of pro- 
fessors and research scholars under the 
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English language instruction over- 
seas has continually increased. 
Available resources, especially hu- 
man resources, were—and are—in 
short supply. 

As one former Assistant Secretary 
of State, Andrew Berding, put it, 
“Most people regard English, not 
Russian, as the language of advance- 
ment. They want a working knowl- 
edge of the idiom partly for its culture 
and partly for its utility.’* Note 
that they want it. The problem is 
not that of arousing interest or whet- 
ting appetites but of satisfying a de- 
mand which has become worldwide. 

And to satisfy that demand is to 
help facilitate communication of all 
kinds between the English-speaking 
peoples and the rest of the world, and 
thus expedite many activities of na- 
tional interest—from trade and aid 
to tourism, international conferences, 
and diplomacy. In the United Na- 


Fulbright Program and since 1953 under 
the. Smith- Mundt Act as well. References 
in this article to the Conference Board 
usually are to its Exchange of Persons 
Committee. 

® Foreign Affairs and You (New York: 
Doubleday, 1962), p. 208. 








tions 53 member states, it is reported, 
now regularly get their transcripts of 
the U.N. proceedings in English as 
compared with 27 who get them in 
French. Such proficiency also makes 
our civilization and culture more ac- 
cessible, more intelligible to more 
people. 

As another former Assistant Secre- 
tary, Ambassador George V. Allen, 
has stated, “Since I was first involved 
in the question of overseas United 
States Information and Cultural Re- 
lations activities, it has seemed to me 
that the foundation stone on which 
that had to be based was the teaching 
of English.” * One of the reasons, 
at least, for its political significance is 
to be found in what President Quezon 
once told fellow Filipinos: “It is in 
English literature that comprehensive 
discussions of true liberty and democ- 
racy are found.” The organizers of 
the British Council, Great Britain’s 
cultural relations agency, felt the 
same way about it. In announcing 
its establishment, they said, “The 
teaching of English should be in the 
forefront of the program.” 

It was in the Philippines that the 
U.S. Government first became inter- 
ested in English language instruction 
overseas, as an aftermath of the war 
with Spain in 1898. It became in- 
terested on a broader basis only after 
1938 when the Act for Cooperation 
with the Other American Republics 
first authorized official, continuous 
programs of educational and cultural 
exchange with other countries. 

These programs, in fact, consti- 
tuted a kind of experimental labora- 
tory for English language instruction 
abroad under American sponsorship. 
They were also to constitute one of 


“Proceedings of the Conference on 
Teaching English Abroad (Washington, 
D.C.: Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1959), p. 4. 


the principal sources of supply when, 
after the war and the occupation of 
Germany and Japan, the civilian de- 
mand for English language instruc- 
tion became worldwide. Since that 
time this activity has been continued 
and expanded not only as a signifi- 
cant element in our international ex- 
change of knowledge and skills but 
also as a component of several other 
programs overseas. 

The Fulbright Program played a 
modest but significant role in this 
effort. English language instruction, 
in fact, runs like a thread, along with 
“American Studies” in the usual 
sense, throughout the programs in 
cooperating, non-English-speaking 
countries such as the Philippines, 
Greece, Egypt, Japan, and Colombia. 
Proposals for furthering the teaching 
of English were as old as the first 
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country programs set up as the result 
of agreements concluded with the 
various nations under the Fulbright 
Act. 

What could be done that would be 
truly helpful, with annual budgets 
of $200,000 to $700,000 in foreign 
currency equivalents for entire coun- 
try programs? Where were teachers 
to come from? And what was the 
best way to cope with the problem? 

The Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships, with the Conference Board and 
the other cooperating agencies, 
sought out teachers as best it could. 
But personnel was scarce, widely scat- 
tered, difficult to identify, and alto- 
gether unorganized. Overseas our 
national experience with English lan- 
guage instruction had been limited. 
Until recently it had been restricted 
mostly to educational institutions 
sponsored by American missionaries, 
businessmen, and community groups. 

While the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships approved the bringing of 
teachers and future teachers of Eng- 
lish from other countries to the 
United States for study and training 
and the sending of American teachers 
abroad to work in the schools, its at- 
tention was soon centered on the sys- 
tematic, long-term servicing of this 
need at the university and teachers 
college levels. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Early in 1953 the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, at the urging of the 
Conference Board, made specific the 
objectives of the Fulbright Program 
in this field. It did so in view of, first, 
the continuing dependence of insti- 
tutions abroad on American teachers 
and lecturers, which could persist 
indefinitely; secondly, the piecemeal 
approach then being followed, which 
was not going far enough into the 
fundamentals of linguistics; and, 
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thirdly, the insufficient recognition in 
the United States of the potentialities 
and significance of the English lan- 
guage as an area of “foreign” lan- 
guage learning. The Board adopted 
the following resolution : 

“That Foundations and Commis- 
sions [established to administer the 
Fulbright Program overseas] be en- 
couraged to consider the develop- 
ment of a project whereby grants are 
awarded to English-teaching special- 
ists (a) to act in a liaison capacity 
with officials of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and with leaders in the field 
of language teaching; (b) to assist 
and guide English teachers, both 
American and national, in the various 
exchange programs; (c) to assist in 
coordinating existing USIS English 
language teaching programs where 
appropriate; (d) to assist Founda- 
tions and Commissions in planning 
English language teaching programs; 
and (e) to assist in organizing semi- 
nars for teachers of English.” 

By 1955 well over 250 American 
and foreign grantees under the pro- 
gram were engaged in study, re- 
search, or teaching in this field in or 
for 18 of the 22 countries then taking 
part in the Fulbright Program. They 
comprised all categories of American 
grantees—lecturers, research schol- 
ars, teachers, and students. They 
also included nationals of the other 
countries involved—teachers, future 
teachers, or teachers of teachers. 
Fifty-six of the Fulbright foreign visi- 
tors were pursuing special work in 
this field at the universities of Michi- 
gan, Texas, and Miami. In addi- 
tion, about 60 similar grants were 
made under the Smith-Mundt Act 
in some 26 other countries. 

Meanwhile, with the approval of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, 
the Conference Board had started to 
concentrate on the recruitment of 
lecturers competent to assist in intro- 
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ducing new methods of study and 
training so that the cooperating 
countries could eventually develop 
their own linguisitic experts and train 
their own teachers. To its 50 ad- 
visory and screening committees, it 
added a committee of specialists rep- 
resenting the principal centers of lin- 
guistics study in the United States. 
It was their role to apply the princi- 
ples of linguistics to the methodology 
of teaching English as a foreign lan- 
guage. Through them the best re- 
sources available were tapped for that 
purpose. They developed a roster, 
for example, of specialists in this field 
which eventually amounted to more 
than 300. 


COORDINATING ALL PROGRAMS 


For some time, in addition to such 
activities under the Fulbright Pro- 


‘gram and other exchange programs 


of the Department of State, work in 
this field had also been carried on by 
other U.S. Government agencies, 
notably the United States Informa- 
tion Service (USIS), the predeces- 
sors of the Agency for International 
Development (AID), and the De- 
partment of Defense, chiefly through 
the military assistance programs. 
The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and the commissions and foundations 
overseas saw to it that their work in 
this field was coordinated as much as 
possible with the programs of those 
agencies—and with good results. 
Textbooks produced under foreign 
aid projects, for example, were made 
available in the institutions where 
visiting professors under the Ful- 
bright Program were lecturing. Such 
professors also played leading roles 
in many of the special seminars fi- 
nanced by USIS or the Department 
of State, and these seminars proved 
to be effective means of reaching 
teachers, so few of whom could jour- 


ney to the United States for special 
studies. The professors took part 
also in similar activities in the li- 
braries and binational centers spon- 
sored by USIS. These centers, in 
turn, with their intensive courses for 
aspirants for study and training in 
the United States, often included 
grantees under the Fulbright Pro- 
gram as well as participants in the 
foreign assistance training programs. 

Programs like these were far be- 
yond what the Fulbright Program 
with its limited funds and terms of 
reference could undertake.’ On the 
other hand, its continuous, long-term 
relationships with higher educational 
institutions in many countries gave 
its work in this field special impor- 
tance. In such countries its projects 
in English language instruction were 
challenging opportunities to help 
satisfy with relatively few grantees 
a fundamental need of significance to 
our relations with other peoples and 
to cultivate on a continuous basis the 
educational and scholarly contacts 
which would insure the continuance 
indefinitely of an interest in the study 
of English in schools and universities. 

Meanwhile, here in the United 
States, where interest and support for 
this kind of activity were slowly 
growing, coordination was also 
needed among governmental and 
nongovernmental agencies and orga- 
nizations. In 1955 the Department 
of State established an interagency 
committee, which has been active 
continuously since then. In 1963 
the Department of Defense coordi- 
nated the activities of the Armed 


*For a brief account of recent activities 
of U.S. Government agencies in this field, 
see Francis J. Colligan, ‘The English 
Language—A Growing Export,” Proceed- 
ings, First National Conference on Teaching 
English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
Tucson, Arizona, May 1964, Virginia 
French Allen, ed. (Champaign, IIl.: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
1965). 
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Services in language teaching activ- 
ities by establishing the Defense Lan- 
guage Institute. 


CENTER FOR APPLIED LINGUISTICS 


In 1957, at the suggestion of the 
Conference Board, a meeting of ex- 
perts was held at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. One of its most significant re- 
sults was the establishment, in 1959, 
of the Center for Applied Linguis- 
tics. As an agency of the Modern 
Language Association of America, 
the center has functioned as a clear- 
inghouse and informal coordinating 
body in the application of linguistic 
science to practical language prob- 
lems. In its own words, its “princi- 
pal areas of emphasis are the teaching 
of English as a foreign language, the 
teaching of Asian and African lan- 
guages in the United States, and the 
incorporation of the findings of the 
linguistic science into the American 
educational system.” 

Another important result of the 
Ann Arbor conference was the estab- 
lishment of the study and teaching of 
English as a foreign language as a 
separate professional discipline in the 
United States. The conference for- 
mally recognized the interrelation- 
ships between that discipline and the 
study and teaching of other languages 
and of general linguistics, and it set 
up standards and specifications for 
the earning of master’s degrees in 
that field. Later on Georgetown 
University launched the first program 
of specialized research leading to the 
degree of Ph. D. specifically in this 
field, and the first two doctorates 
were conferred in 1963. 


WORK OF THE FOUNDATIONS 


Much of the initiative in mobiliz- 
ing American resources in this field 
has been taken by the Ford Founda- 
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tion. In the last 12 years, from 1952 
to 1964, the foundation made grants 
totaling $4.2 million for English lan- 
guage projects in 10 countries of the 
Near and Middle East, Africa, and 
Southeast Asia. In addition, it 
strengthened the “resource base” 
here in the United States by financing 
the Ann Arbor conference and the 
establishment of the Center for Ap- 
plied Linguistics and by making 
grants to some of the institutions re- 
sponsible for the development of 
English language instruction over- 
seas. Its grant to Georgetown Uni- 
versity, for example, helped initiate 
the program for the doctorate in this 
field.° 

The Rockefeller and Asia Founda- 
tions were also active in this enter- 
prise, and they, too, cooperated with 
the Fulbright Program. For ex- 
ample, a project in the Philippines 
for the improvement of instructional 
methods, originally staffed with Ful- 
bright grantees, was developed by the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, with a 5-year grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Later AID 
helped continue it by financing the 
printing of textbooks and the train- 
ing of 45 specialists. Again, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, in coopera- 
tion with the Fulbright Educational 
Commission in the United Arab Re- 
public, brought nine Egyptjans to the 
United States for work toward the 
Ph. D. in linguistics at Brown, Texas, 
and Cornell Universities. 

The Asia Foundation expressed its 
interest in the promotion of English 
language instruction through its as- 
sistance, between 1955 and 1962, to 
projects in 10 countries, especially in 


*Grants for similar purposes were also 
made to the Universities of Texas and 
Michigan and to Columbia (Teachers Col- 
lege), Cornell, and American Universities. 
For detailed description of Ford Foundation 
assistance in this field, see Language Doors 
(New York: The Ford Foundation, 1964). 





Japan, Korea, and the Republic of 
China. On some of these projects 
the foundation worked with the co- 
operating agencies for the Fulbright 
Program.’ 

These activities suggest how, under 
the Fulbright Program, a limited 
number of grants to individuals were 
parlayed into a substantial contribu- 
tion to international educational re- 
lations in a significant way. With an 
apparatus which reached out to the 
entire scholarly community in this 
country, the program helped blaze a 


™See Asia Foundation Projects in English 
Language, Annotated List (San Francisco: 
oan Asia Foundation, mimeographed, 
1963). 


trail which led to the development of 
resources hitherto unnoticed or un- 
known. Keyed primarily to univer- 
sity and teacher-training levels, it 
demonstrated the value of such basic 
approaches in this field as concen- 
tration on a few key persons, the 
teachers of teachers, to get maximum 
results from a minimum of personnel. 
Through cooperation with other pro- 
grams, governmental and nongov- 
ernmental, it served as a pioneer as 
well as a stimulus to many groups 
striving after common objectives. 
Together with those other organiza- 
tions and agencies, it helped give 
form to what has become a far-flung 
and significant American enterprise. 





“The . . . problem of helping to establish resources to enable men 


and women in other countries to learn English as a second language 
is of great and growing importance. English is becoming the pri- 
mary language of international communication in most countries. 
In many countries, it is the required second language. . . . In view 
of the size and vigor of the movement it is not enough to recruit 
Americans to teach English abroad ; we cannot continue to rely upon 
the limited supply of teachers of high school English to teach English 
as a foreign language. The effort asked of American universities 
with the competence to shoulder it is chiefly to devise ways of helping 
‘ nationals of other countries to prepare materials and to train teachers 
of English in their own countries.” 

—THE UNIVERSITY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 

(The Ford Foundation, 1961) 
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In keeping with the aim of this publication—to disseminate in- 
formation about international educational and cultural programs— 
the Commission presents this report on Sino-Soviet exchanges 


prepared for us by the Department of State. 


We must all take cog- 


nizance of such other programs in our own thinking, planning, and 


administration. 


We propose indeed to print other articles about 


the cultural and educational exchange programs of many other 


nations.—T he Editors. 


Communist 
Exchange Programs 
in the Mid-1960’s 


he Communist cultural offensive, 

which ean be traced back as far 
as the 1920’s, was unleashed in earn- 
est after Stalin’s death in 1953. 
During the next decade the Com- 
munist cultural exchange program 
aimed mainly at exploiting the de- 
sire for peace in a world threatened 
by nuclear war. In those years 
Western Europe was the focus of 
attention, and there was relatively 
little effort to develop student ex- 
changes. 

More recently, as political atten- 
tion has shifted to the less developed 
regions of the world, several new 
trends have become evident. First, 
the focus of Communist cultural ac- 
tivity has shifted from Western Eu- 
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rope to Africa and, to a lesser extent, 
to the Middle East and parts of Asia. 
Secondly, the scope of Communist 
activities has vastly broadened, espe- 
cially in the field of education. Fi- 
nally, there is now less emphasis on 
the peace theme and more on direct 
manipulation of cultural and educa- 
tional contacts to win friends and 
indoctrinate people. 

To Communists, who take pride in 
their highly developed instinct for 
politics, culture has often been con- 
sidered principally as a weapon in 
the armory of political combat. 
During Stalin’s life, however, a suc- 
cession of adversities as well as a deep 
sense of distrust of foreigners inhib- 
ited the Soviets from undertaking 





any large-scale cultural offensive. 
In the decade after his death, the rise 
of many new nations presented at- 
tractive targets and the Soviet regime 
entered the field of cultural diplo- 
macy in a forceful fashion. As their 
capabilities increased, the Commu- 
nists unfolded a vast cultural cam- 
paign, including educational contacts 
which cover the four corners of the 
world. 


AFTER STALIN’S DEATH 


In the period immediately after 
Stalin’s death, Moscow’s cultural 
offensive focused on the West, par- 
ticularly on Europe, where the So- 
viets sought to effect a relaxation in 
East-West tension with the help of 
expanded cultural exchanges. While 
this may have been the primary ob- 
jective of Soviet policy, Stalin’s suc- 
cessors were also concerned with 
regaining for their country its tradi- 
tional role in Western culture—badly 
tarnished during Stalin’s reign—as 
well as with re-establishing much ne- 
glected exchanges in the field of 
science and technology. While these 
activities were clearly designed to 
benefit the Soviets, the widening con- 
tacts and growing interchange have 
also contributed to a lowering of the 
psychological and political barriers 
between the two systems and to the 
erosion of ideological rigidities. 

More recently the rapid emergence 
of fledgling nations in the less de- 
veloped regions of the world has 
prompted the Communists to give 
increasing attention to the expansion 
of cultural contacts in the Middle 
East, parts of Asia, and especially 
Africa. The scope of Communist 
activities has also greatly broadened, 
especially in the field of education. 

Finally, the particular objectives 
the Communists pursue in these areas 
with their cultural campaigns are 


again consonant with their overrid- 
ing political goals. Instead of putting 
major emphasis on a lessening of 
tension as in the West, the Soviets are 
now more concerned with identifying 
themselves with the restive elite in the 
underdeveloped countries and with 
indoctrinating it with Communist 
principles. 

To accomplish these objectives the 
Communists have developed an im- 
pressive network of cultural contacts 
which by 1964 comprised 300 bi- 
lateral agreements with 50 countries, 
in addition to continuing cultural 
and sciéntific contacts with more 
than 3,500 friendship societies, cul- 
tural and scientific institutions, and 
other organizations in 120 countries. 
More than 26,000 academic and 
technical trainees have gone to Com- 
munist countries since 1956; and in 
Africa, the Middle East, and Asia 
the Soviets alone claim to be in the 
process of constructing and at least 
partially staffing educational facilities 
for more than 18,000 students. On 
a single propaganda spectacle, the 
1957 Moscow Youth Festival, the 
Soviet Union spent an estimated 
$100 million. Soviet expenditures 
on the 1965 World Youth Festival 
in Algiers may run as high as $50 
million. 

Seemingly lavish expenditures on 
worldwide cultural activities have not 
prevented the Communists from giv- 
ing close attention also to individual 
target countries, presumably for over- 
riding political reasons. Thus, the 
United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) re- 
ceived more cultural visitors from 
Communist countries in 1964 than 
all of the other Near and Middle 
Eastern states combined. Within 
selected countries attention is heavily 
concentrated on key groups and indi- 
viduals such as journalists, youth 
leaders, labor unionists, writers, and 
educators. Although Communist 
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broadcasting, film, and publications 
programs are impressive, less of the 
total effort is spent on attempting to 
influence mass opinion and relatively 
more is directed at key local individ- 
uals. 


COMMUNIST CHINESE E¥FORTS 


The recent emergence of Commu- 
nist China as a competitive center in 
the Communist cultural offensive 
deserves some mention here. The 
Chinese have thus far concentrated 
almost exclusively on the less devel- 
oped world, and their efforts have 
been largely in the cultural rather 
than in the educational field. 

Shunning the theme of peaceful 
coexistence, which has long been a 
universal Soviet motif, the Chinese 
Communists in their cultural pro- 
grams follow their own political line. 
They offer the twin themes of “mili- 
tant friendship” and identification in 
a “common struggle against the U.S. 
and against old and new colonial- 
ism.” They try to make the point 
that the historical, political, and eco- 
nomic matrix of their revolution is 
paralleled by conditions now existing 
in the less developed nations. 


STUDENT EXCHANGES 


The following sections of this arti- 
cle will outline Communist cultural 
activities in the principal regions of 
the world. But first a special if brief 
look should be given to the manner 
in which the Communist countries 
conduct one important part of their 
program—student “exchanges.” 
These exchanges have in fact been 
largely one way, with virtually all 
students going to Communist coun- 
tries and only a trickle leaving the 
Communist countries to study in the 
non-Communist world. 

In 1964 there were an estimated 
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20,000 academic and_ technical 
trainees studying in Communist 
countries—an increase of about 25 
percent over the previous year, and 
this despite continuing incidents of 
discrimination, clashes with Commu- 
nist authorities, and dissatisfaction 
with living conditions. Most of the 
increase stemmed from a heavy influx 
of technical trainees from the U.A.R. 
and India. Technical trainees more 
than doubled in number, while aca- 
demic students increased only about 
10 percent. African students con- 
stitute almost half the total, with 
southern and eastern African coun- 
tries showing the greatest increases 
among academic students. 

Academic exchanges between the 
Communist countries and advanced 
Western nations number only a few 
hundred in each direction. The 
first student exchange between 
France and Communist China, in- 
volving about 80 Chinese and a 
smaller number of French students, 
was the only important development 
in this field in the past year. 

It is of course impossible to 
measure precisely the impact of the 
Communist exchange program for 
students. Nevertheless it is obvious 
that, as the number of returning 
students grows over the next few 
years, a cumulative effect will be 
achieved in yet underdeveloped na- 
tions. The first class of over 200 
students will graduate this year from 
Moscow’s Patrice Lumumba Univer- 
sity of the Friendship of Peoples. 
These students, along with those 
from schools and training centers in 
other Communist countries, will have 
witnessed the attractive features of a 
dynamic modern nation; they will 
have learned the techniques for trans- 
forming their native communities. 
But they will meet frustration. An 
older elite will view them with sus- 
picion and will check their efforts to 





introduce foreign concepts or tech- 
niques for rapidly altering the condi- 
tions of life. The young returnees’ 
memories of the unpleasant experi- 
ences they may have had in Commu- 
nist countries perhaps will fade, and 
the consciousness of being in the van 
of modernization will grow. They 
may come to see themselves as a new 
elite, bound together by shared ex- 
perience, capable of radically re- 
building their world, impatient of 
restraints. Over time, then, the 
Communist program can have a 
significant impact. 


REGIONAL REVIEW FOR 1964 


AFRICA 


The year 1964 saw the culmina- 
tion of a trend which has been devel- 
oping for some time. As mentioned 
above, the focus of the Communist 
cultural offensive, which had long 
been on Western Europe, has now 
shifted to Africa. Communist 
China’s drive for recognition and 
influence in Africa, added to the un- 
abated momentum of Soviet and 
Eastern European efforts, accounts 
largely for the change. 

Communist cultural and educa- 
tional efforts in Africa are con- 
centrated on leading figures in 
government and in the independence 
movements and on certain key ele- 
ments of African society, notably 
information media personnel, trade 
unionists, youth, and military lead- 
ers. These cultural endeavors serve 
the Communist cause in Africa in a 
variety of ways, chiefly by undermin- 
ing Western influence, keeping alive 
anticolonial grievances, projecting 
communism as a model for develop- 
ment, and disguising political activ- 
ities in a more acceptable cultural 
cloak. 


Chou En-lai, completing a 10- 
nation swing through Africa in Feb- 
ruary 1964, pronounced the conti- 
nent ripe for revolution. Since then 
Communist China has intensified its 
activities in Africa with significant 
success, though it still lags behind 
the Soviet Union in most areas. 

Peiping in 1964 established diplo- 
matic relations with the Congo 
(Brazzaville), the Central African 
Republic, Dahomey, Tunisia, and 
Zambia. New cultural and eco- 
nomic and technical assistance agree- 
ments were concluded with the Cen- 
tral African Republic, the Congo 
(Brazzaville) , Kenya, and Tanzania. 

Peiping’s red carpet was out for 
scores of African delegations. Flag- 
waving crowds numbering up to 
300,000 and mass-produced factory 
rallies greeted an unprecedented 
number of African visitors. High- 
level guests, notably Presidents Keita 
of Mali and Massamba-Debat of the 
Congo (Brazzaville), were lionized 
during visits to the China mainland. 
Lesser dignitaries and even youth 
groups fared almost as well. All 
were unabashedly treated to a stri- 
dently propagandistic line based on 
“common bonds” of color and his- 
torical circumstance and summed up 
in the themes “militant friendship” 
and “common struggle.” 

In the other direction Peiping sent 
a sizable number of acrobatic, dance, 
and variety troupes, cultural delega- 
tions, exhibits, films, and many hours 
of radio broadcast time. 

The Soviet Union continues to 
lead the Communist countries by a 
wide margin in exchanges with Af- 
rica. It has an overwhelming lead 
in student exchanges, and in educa- 
tional projects it -s also far ahead. 
Its activities are complemented by 
those of the Eastern European states, 
led by Czechoslovakia, which carries 
on a heavy program with more than 
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16 African countries. Bulgaria and 
the so-called “German Democratic 
Republic” are the next most active, 
followed by Poland, Hungary, and 
Rumania in that order. 

Apart from the student program, 
the heaviest concentration of Soviet 
exchange activities last year was with 
Algeria, followed by Ghana, Soma- 
lia, and Kenya. Exchanges with 
Guinea again fell off moderately in 
1964 in line with the chill in rela- 
tions which set in during 1963. In 
Mali there were also fewer ex- 
changes, as relations between Ba- 
mako» and Moscow palled. The 
Eastern European pattern was much 
the same. 

Soviet and Eastern European cul- 
tural and educational activities in 
Africa are widely diversified. Geo- 
graphically the Soviets and their al- 
lies, despite their concentration on a 
number of selected countries, were 
active to some degree in almost all 
areas. The scope of these activities 
was equally broad. In addition to 
heavy exchanges of students, cultural 
visitors, and performances, the most 
notable developments of 1964 were 
in two fields: educational projects on 
the African Continent and aid to the 
newly organized information media. 

The U.S.S.R. and Eastern Europe 
have evolved a varied program of 
construction, teacher training, and 
aid to educational institutions in 
Africa. By July 1964, about 30 
schools built with Soviet assistance 
in the newly independent coyntries 
of Africa and Asia had been com- 
pleted and another 40 were under 
construction. The majority of these 
projects were in Africa. Among the 
more publicized are the newly opened 
Lumumba Institute in Kenya, which 
will train future “cadres, party work- 
ers, journalists, and civil servants in 
African socialism,” and the African 
Institute of Hydrocarbons and Tex- 
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tiles in Algeria, which opened in 
September 1964. The African In- 
stitute is Soviet staffed and is train- 
ing 625 students from Algeria, Mali, 
and Guinea in its first session. 

A new secondary school, built by 
the Soviets and partially staffed by 
them, opened last -year in Mogadi- 
scio, Somalia. Soviet educators are 
also helping to write textbooks—to 
be printed in the U.S.S.R.—for the 
Somali schools. In Guinea a poly- 
technical institute for 1,500 students, 
built and staffed by the Soviets, 
opened in September. In Mali a 
new agricultural college constructed 
by the U.S.S.R. opened with a staff 
of Bulgarian instructors. Ethiopia’s 
Bahr Dar technical school, which is 
partially staffed by the U.S.S.R.., be- 
gan teacher training in 1964. There 
was a score of other educational 
projects in Algeria, Ghana, Guinea, 
Kenya, Somalia, Tunisia, and Tan- 
zania. Together these institutions 
will train 10,000 or more African 
students every year. : 

In the last several years the Com- 
munist countries have put special 
emphasis on assistance to the devel- 
oping information media of Africa. 
The vast strides taken in 1963 in 
training African broadcasters, jour- 
nalists, and technicians, and in equip- 
ping and servicing the news agencies 
of the new nations were continued 
with vigor in 1964. 

African writers, broadcasters, jour- 
nalists, and information ministers 
were feted from Prague to Pyong- 
yang. The first African journalists 
completed courses inaugurated in 
late 1963 by the International Orga- 
nization of Journalists in Budapest 
and by the East German Journalists’ 
Association near East Berlin. At 
least 34 Africans were reported en- 
rolled in the two courses. New in- 
formation exchange and collabora- 
tion agreements were concluded be- 
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tween the information services of the 
U.S.S.R. or Eastern European states 
and Kenya, Sudan, Zanzibar, Mali, 
Guinea, and Algeria, and between 
Communist China and Algeria, 
Ghana, and Guinea. In addition, 
many of the annual cultural ex- 
change agreements called for ex- 
changes and cooperation in the 
media field. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Although the focus of Communist 
cultural activities has shifted to Af- 
rica, Western Europe still leads in 
total volume of East-West inter- 
change if nongovernmental ex- 
changes are taken into account. 
There is a heavy volume of privately 
sponsored exchanges many of which 
are little more than organized tour- 
ism. The trend, in general, is to- 
ward more normal, less formalized 
contacts between East and West. 

Private tourism, in particular, has 
blossomed in the past year, not only 
as a multimillion dollar industry for 
Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. but 
as a medium of exchange of cultural 
experience involving annually several 
hundred thousand persons. Bul- 
garia is a good example. Because of 
its limited cultural exchanges with 
Western Europe, tourist traffic is now 
the most important means of contact 
between the Bulgarian people and 
the West. 

To attract visitors to Eastern Eu- 
rope, visa and border-crossing pro- 
cedures have been eased, special tour 
and monetary exchange rates estab- 
lished, and new luxury hotels built. 
While the flow to Eastern Europe 
predominates, traffic to the West, 
particularly from Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, is also picking up. 

Communist government-sponsored 
exchange activity increased slightly 
in most countries of Western Europe 


during 1964, while the exchange pat- 
tern continued basically unaltered. 
There was continued emphasis on 
high quality cultural presentations 
and on sporting events. Friendship 
societies and front organizations were 
active in promoting exchanges, espe- 
cially where no intergovernmental 
agreements existed. The trend of the 
last few years toward increased scien- 
tific and technological exchanges, im- 
portant to the Communist countries 
as a means of acquiring useful infor- 
mation, was further accelerated. 

In general, tours for key Western 
European cultural and scientific fig- 
ures in the U.S.S.R. emphasized 
Communist achievements and high 
standards in the field of the particu- 
lar visitor’s interest. The crude prop- 
aganda manifestations which often 
attend the visits of important non- 
European guests were dispensed with 
in the case of European visitors, and 
in many cases even political over- 
tones were muted. The combination 
of political soft-sell and red-carpet 
treatment often yielded good divi- 
dends in terms of visitors’ statements 
praising Soviet scientific and cultural 
accomplishments. Eastern European 
treatment of visitors also generally 
adhered to this approach. 

The principal Communist ex- 
change partner of most Western 
European countries continues to be 
the Soviet Union, followed by Hun- 
gary and Poland. Communist China 
made its first real appearance on the 
European scene in 1964, and its rec- 
ognition by France early in the year 
led to a considerable expansion of 
cultural contacts between Paris and 
Peiping. 


FAR EAST 


The Communist cultural offensive 
in the Far East is concentrated prin- 
cipally on Indonesia and Japan, and 
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to a lesser extent on Cambodia. 
Burma, Australia, and New Zealand 
appear to be secondary targets. The 
remaining non-Communist Asian 
countries have little or no cultural or 
educational interchange with the 
Communist world. 

Peiping has now outdistanced 
Moscow’s cultural efforts in most 
Asian countries. The Soviets, how- 
ever, still lead in educational activi- 
ties and continue to maintain a 
strong program in the cultural sphere. 


Indonesia. Communist China’s 
support of the “confrontation” 
against Malaysia and Indonesia’s in- 
creasing alinement of its national pol- 
icies with Communist goals have 
yielded new opportunities for Com- 
munist cultural and propaganda in- 
roads. Exploiting the situation, 
Peiping mounted a major effort, sur- 
passing the Soviets for the first time 
in cultural contacts with Indonesia. 
Communist China’s Asian allies, 
North Korea and North Viet-Nam, 
chimed in with a chorus of delega- 
tions, art troupes, and sports events, 
all echoing Peiping’s “anti-colonial- 
ist, anti-imperialist” theme. 

Though overshadowed by Peiping, 
the Soviets continued their sizable 
cultural campaign in Indonesia and 
maintained their commanding lead 
in educational exchanges. East 
Germany and Rumania were Indo- 
nesia’s leading Eastern European ex- 
change partners. Almost all of the 
other Communist states were also 
active, but it appears that Peiping’s 
militancy found far more receptive- 
ness in Indonesia than did the more 
conventional cultural efforts of the 
Soviet Union and its allies. 


Japan. Because of outstanding 
territorial claims and other differ- 
ences, the U.S.S.R. has for some years 
experienced difficulty in implement- 
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ing its cultural aims in Japan. At- 
tempts to conclude a cultural agree- 
ment have repeatedly floundered. 
The Soviet expedient has been to 
arrange annual private exchange 
agreements between the Japan-Soviet 
and Soviet-Japan Friendship Socie- 
ties. This channel, however, has 
been endangered by Peiping-inspired 
infiltration of the Japan-Soviet or- 
ganization. According to a pro- 
Moscow Japanese leader, the orga- 
nization has been paralyzed by the 
Chinese-oriented Japanese Commu- 
nist Party and is even referred to as 
the “anti-Soviet society.” A new 
Japanese-Soviet friendship organiza- 
tion was formed in February 1965 to 
supplant the Peiping-captured group. 
Despite this setback, the Soviets 
made some progress in cultural rela- 
tions with the Japanese. Spear- 
headed by Mikoyan’s good will tour 
in May, Soviet exchanges have man- 
aged to convey a general impression 
of peaceful reasonableness on out- 
standing issues and a willingness to 
“cooperate” as well as to coexist. 
The invitation to a Japanese par- 
liamentary delegation to visit the 
U.S.S.R. in September, the first of its 
kind, appears to have been a mod- 
erately successful end-run around 
obstacles to a Soviet-Japanese rap- 
prochement. When asked about the 
development of Soviet-Japanese eco- 
nomic and cultural relations, one of 
the Japanese delegation leaders re- 
sponded that since the obstacles— 
peace treaty, territorial claims, etc.— 
could not be removed through ne- 
gotiation at the government level, 
he thought it would be expedient for 
the parliamentarians of both coun- 
tries to try to solve them, and that 
this, in turn, would make it possible 
step by step to develop economic and 
cultural contacts. That first step 
was taken in a joint communique, 
signed at the conclusion of the visit, 
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which announced the two sides had 
agreed to set up Japanese-Soviet and 
Soviet- Japanese “committees” within 
the parliamentary groups of the two 
countries. 

Communist China’s 1964 efforts 
were directed toward an across-the- 
board normalization of relations with 
Japan. Peiping doubled the num- 
ber of its cultural visitors to Japan 
and sent a flood of invitations to a 
variety of Japanese groups to tour the 
China mainland. The previously 
limited Chinese access to Japan was 
considerably broadened with the cre- 
ation of a Japan-China Travel 
Agency, the signing of a contract for 
the development of “cultural and 
economic exchange” between this 
new agency and the China Interna- 
tional Travel Service, the establish- 
ment of Chinese Communist “trade 
liaison” offices in Japan, and the 
unofficial exchange of permanent 
press representatives in September. 


Cambodia. In Cambodia, too, 
the Chinese Communists have moved 
ahead of the Soviet Union. There 
was, however, no diminution of So- 
viet cultural or educational activities. 
Total Cambodian exchanges with 
Communist countries increased as 
much as 30 percent over 1963. The 
number of sports events was unusu- 
ally heavy. Efforts to establish a 
Cambodia-China Friendship Asso- 
ciation, begun in 1962, finally bore 
fruit. The organization got rolling 
in September 1964 with the blessing 
of Prince Sihanouk, who became its 
honorary president. 

In the educational sphere the So- 
viets still lead the field. The new 
Soviet-Cambodian Institute of Tech- 
nology in Phnom Penh was opened 
with much fanfare in September. 
Soviet professors taught preparatory 
courses for Cambodian instructors 
in Phnom Penh, and a number of 


Cambodians were in the U.S.S.R. 
preparing to teach at the new 
institute. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


Communist cultural efforts in the 
Near and Middle East continue to 
be concentrated on the United Arab 
Republic. As noted above, last year 
more cultural and good will visitors 
were sent from Communist countries 
to the U.A.R. than to all of the other 
Near and Middle Eastern states com- 
bined. Along with this continuing 
heavy concentration on the U.A.R. 
the picture in the remainder of the 
area is one of generally increased 
Communist activity. 


United Arab Republic. In con- 
tacts with the U.A.R., the Soviets 
continued to exploit their contribu- 
tion to the Aswan Dam project. In 
January 1964 a Soviet delegation 
attended the celebration of the fourth 
anniversary of the beginning of con- 
struction in January, and a parade 
of U.S.S.R. visitors to Aswan con- 
tinued throughout the year. Most 
notable of these was ex-Premier 
Khrushchev who, along with a Soviet 
art ensemble and other Soviet guests, 
participated in the festivities marking 
the completion of the first stage of the 
Aswan High Dam. 

Perhaps the most significant So- 
viet initiative was the establishment 
of technical training centers in the 
U.A.R. By February 1964, 23 of 
these centers, constructed and sup- 
ported by the Soviets, had opened 
with more than 5,500 students. The 
center at Aswan, which opened in 
May, is the largest in Africa and will 
train about 1,000 workers annually 
in 16 specialties. 

The Chinese Communists and 
their Asian allies have stepped up 
their endeavors appreciably in the 
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U.A.R. The Chinese exchanged a 
sizable number of delegations and 
individual visitors and sent, among 
other exchanges, a song and dance 
ensemble and a book exhibit. The 
North Vietnamese concluded their 
first cultural agreement with the 
U.A.R. in June, and the North 
Koreans and the U.A.R. agreed to 
increase their cultural exchanges in 
1965. 


Syrian Arab Republic. Syria 
ranks second to the U.A.R., with the 
Chinese Communists now showing 
signs of interest in matching earlier 
Soviet cultural efforts there. Syria 
is on Chou En-lai’s itinerary for his 
projected Afro-Asian tour in 1965. 

Peiping sent an industrial and agri- 
cultural delegation on a 2-month 
visit in May and June to discuss proj- 
ects under the Sino-Syrian economic 
and technical cooperation agreement 
of 1963, and, not incidentally, to 
push for a new cultural pact. 

The Soviets maintained their 1963 
initiative in Syria, exchanging a siz- 
able number of delegations and indi- 
vidual visitors and organizing ex- 
hibits, film showings, and sports 
events. They also reopened their 
cultural center which had been closed 
since 1958. 


Greece and Turkey. Athens and 
Ankara have joined in the general 
trend toward increased ties with East- 
ern Europe. The Greeks, in a series 
of agreements, restored full trade, 
diplomatic communications, and cul- 
tural relations with Bulgaria for the 
first time since 1941. The cultural 
pact with Bulgaria was Greece’s first 
formal cultural agreement with a 
Communist country. Greece also 
continued its series of informal ex- 
change agreements with Hungary 
and the U.S.S.R. 

Turkey, like Greece, concluded a 
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tourism agreement with Bulgaria. 
It also continued its informal ex- 
change program with Rumania. 
More important, however, was Tur- 
key’s first formal cultural agreement 
with the U.S.S.R., signed in Novem- 
ber. The agreement, while fairly 
extensive, does not, however, include 
student exchange. 


Other Middle Eastern States. The 
tempo of Communist cultural activ- 
ity has been increasing in Iraq, Israel, 
Lebanon, and Yemen as well. The 
Communist setback caused by the 
1963 Iraqi revolution is slowly being 
repaired. Beginning in April, North 
Viet-Nam, North Korea, Communist 
China, Hungary, and the U.S.S.R. 
all agreed on 1964—65 exchange pro- 
tocols with the Iraqi Government. 

Israel received a number of Ru- 
manian and Soviet cultural presenta- 


.tions. Tourism and exchange of 


persons with the U.S.S.R. increased 
significantly, and a sizable number of 
Soviet cultural presentations under 
private agreements are scheduled for 
1965. Soviet efforts are directed 
largely toward effacing negative im- 
pressions created by discrimination 
against Jews in the U.S.S.R. 

Yemen signed six new cultural and 
related agreements with Communist 
states, one of which provides that the 
U.S.S.R. will build three secondary 
schools, which are scheduled to open 
at the beginning of 1966. 

In Cyprus the civil disturbances 
apparently accounted for some de- 
crease in the flow of Communist ex- 
changes to the island. The U.S.S.R., 
nevertheless, succeeded in using its 
cultural program, which was directed 
solely at the Greek Cypriot commu- 
nity, as an effective platform for 
launching Soviet propaganda. The 
reverse flow to the Communist world 
remained about the same as in 1963. 

In Jordan and Kuwait the Soviets 
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entered virgin territory. Following 
the first performance of a Soviet ar- 
tistic troupe in Amman in September, 
a Soviet official expressed the hope 
that the troupe’s visit would be the 
initial step toward the signing of a 
cultural exchange agreement. The 
first Soviet ventures into Kuwait were 
performances by a folklore troupe in 
October followed by a soccer team ip 
December. 


SOUTH ASIA 


The Chinese Communist courtship 
of Pakistan, begun the previous year, 
continued in earnest during 1964. 
In addition, the Chinese have dis- 
played increased interest in Af- 
ghanistan and Nepal. Communist 
exchanges with India remain the 
private preserve of Moscow and its 
Eastern European allies. There has 
been no competition from Peiping 
since the Chinese invasion of India 
in 1962. India’s exchanges with the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
exceed by far any other exchanges in 
South Asia. 


India. The essential feature of 
Soviet cultural policy toward India 
has been for some years an empha- 
sis on predominantly cultural rath- 
er than propaganda-oriented ex- 
changes. The earlier trend toward 
strengthening ties with India’s sci- 
entific and academic communities 
continued in 1964. Under an agree- 
ment concluded in September, the 
U.S.S.R. will send 16 professors for 
1 to 3 years to take charge of depart- 
ments at universities and technical 
institutes in Bombay, Madras, and 
other cities. Five Soviet professors 
were already teaching at Bombay un- 
der the annual Soviet-Indian ex- 
change program. The Soviet Union 
also agreed to increase collaboration 
with India in applied scientific re- 
search and scientific documentation. 


A joint Soviet-Indian board was set 
up in December to carry out a pro- 
gram of translation, adaptation, pub- 
lication, and distribution of inexpen- 
sive Soviet textbooks and other stand- 
ard works under the current cultural 
exchange program. 


Pakistan. The Sino-Indian fric- 
tion, against the background of the 
long-standing antagonism between 
Pakistan and India, continues to be 
the dominant factor affecting Paki- 
stan’s receptiveness to Communist 
China. The Chinese have stepped 
up their previously meager cultural 
efforts in Pakistan, sending a variety 
of delegations ranging from health 
experts to Moslems, and they have 
entertained a number of Pakistani 
guests. The total flow of Commu- 
nist country exchanges with Paki- 
stan, however, remains relatively low 
compared to India. The exchanges 
have apparently succeeded in in- 
creasing Chinese and Soviet accept- 
ability and respectability in Pakistan, 
and their effect has been dispropor- 
tionate to their number. 


Other South Asian Countries. 
Ceylon maintained cultural contacts 
with a range of Communist coun- 
tries. The Soviets expanded their 
program slightly, and Communist 
China matched the Soviet effort. 
East Germany took a leading role in 
cultural relations with Ceylon, send- 
ing a number of persons and accept- 
ing a sizable number of Ceylonese 
students. 

While Soviet cultural activity still 
far outshines Chinese efforts in Af- 
ghanistan, Communist China has 
stepped up its offensive. News me- 
dia coverage of the Afghan royal visit 
to China in November was particu- 
larly heavy. The Chinese line was 
generally that Afghanistan, like all 
Afro-Asian countries, had suffered 
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from “protracted imperialist aggres- 
sion” ; it implied that Westerners look 
down on Afro-Asians and empha- 
sized the necessity of cooperation of 
Afro-Asian nations against the “com- 
monenemy.” The most noteworthy 
Soviet initiative was an agreement in 
October to construct a polytechnic 
institute for 1,200 students to be 
completed in 3 years. 

Nepal’s first cultural agreement 
with Communist China, signed in 
October, provides for a modest pro- 
gram. ‘The Chinese devoted an in- 
creasing effort to the mountain king- 
dom in 1964 and may be expected 
to exploit the new agreement to the 
fullest extent in 1965. The Soviet 
Union and Nepal concluded a new 
cultural agreement in June. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Communist cultural programs in 
Latin America have been relatively 
limited because of the lack of diplo- 
matic relations, hostile attitudes of a 
number of governments, distance, 
and higher priorities in other areas 
of the world. Communist efforts 
there have centered on more covert 
activities. Nevertheless, the steady 
concentration of Communist cul- 
tural, educational, and propaganda 
efforts on Latin American students, 
labor, and intellectuals continued to 
make inroads. In contrast to other 
areas, the cumulative impact of 
Latin American students returning 
from Communist countries is begin- 
ning to be felt for the first time. 

While direct efforts to reach in- 
fluential groups have not always been 
successful, the Communist countries 
have succeeded in opening some new 
avenues of contact with Latin Amer- 
icans. Chile’s renewal of relations 
with the U.S.S.R. appears to have 
been related primarily to hopes for 
increased trade, but Moscow has in- 
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dicated that it intends to use the new 
ties to intensify cultural as well as 
trade exchanges. 

Mexico and Chile led in cultural 
exchanges with Communist coun- 
tries in 1964, followed by Colombia, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Bolivia. Communist country ex- 
change relations with the other 13 
Latin American countries fell far be- 
low the level maintained with the 
leading exchange partners. 

On the debit side, Communist cul- 
tural efforts suffered setbacks in 
Brazil and Bolivia. Exchanges with 
Communist countries dropped pre- 
cipitously after the April 1 revolution 
in Brazil, and a number of binational 
friendship societies and cultural cen- 
ters were closed or suspended activi- 
ties. As contacts slowly began to 
revive later in the year, ratifications 
of a 1961 cultural agreement with 
Poland were finally exchanged. 

The once warm relations between 
La Paz and Prague floundered when 
Bolivia broke off diplomatic relations, 
charging that Czechoslovakia had 
provided arms to Bolivian insurgents. 
The Bolivian-Czech Friendship So- 
ciety center, nevertheless, remained 
after the break. 

The past year also witnessed a con- 
siderable diminution of overt Cuban 
contacts with the rest of Latin 
America. Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, and 
Uruguay severed relations with 
Havana in 1964. Cuba’s only re- 
maining diplomatic ties are with 
Mexico. The flow of youth to Cuba 
has also been reduced, principally 
because of the travel difficulties im- 
posed by the hemispheric blockade. 

The Soviets and Eastern Euro- 
peans enjoy almost a monopoly in 
the student exchange field. Of the 
approximately 1,000 non-Cuban 
Latin American students studying in 
Communist countries, only a hand- 
ful are in Communist China. 
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The general pattern of Soviet cul- 
tural programs, as in the past several 
years, included a ballet and opera 
tour, several soccer teams, a number 
of parliamentary visits from Latin 
America, a series of art exhibitions, 
and a number of language programs 
offered by Soviet cultural institutes. 
Of the Eastern Europeans, the 
Czechoslovaks have been by far the 
most active. 

The arrest of nine Chinese Com- 
munist trade, press, and cultural rep- 
resentatives, a byproduct of the 
Brazilian coup, provided new evi- 
dence of a growing Chinese effort in 
Latin America. Using cultural rela- 
tions as a toehold, Peiping has estab- 


lished Sino-Latin American friend- 
ship societies and binational centers 
in Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and Uru- 
guay. In 1963, some 90 Latin 
American troupes reportedly visited 
Communist China on all-expense- 
paid tours and 37 Chinese cultural 
and technical delegations visited 
Latin America. If these reports are 
accurate, the Chinese may well be 
matching the Soviet efforts in ex- 
change of persons other than stu- 
dents. Incomplete media reports 
indicate some 37 Latin American 
groups traveled to the U.S.S.R. in 
1964 as against 32 to Communist 
China. 





The United States educational and cultural exchange program 
has become a basic aspect of this country’s relations with almost 
every part of the world. It is a program conceived and in a sense 
conducted by the American people themselves as a direct personal 
expression of their good will and good intent toward the people 
of other nations. As such, it embodies what all of us as Amer- 
icans feel are the common human interests which we share with 
people all over the globe, including our passionate belief in educa- 
tion and in the freedom of intellectual inquiry, and our mutual 


hopes of peace. . . . 


The inclusion of this program within the formal framework 
of United States foreign relations is symbolic of the enormous 
change that has taken place in the conduct of foreign affairs in the 


20th century. 


The historical developments that have given rise to this change 
are well known. The spread of democratic forms of govern- 
ment has made the majority of the world’s rulers and leaders 
directly accountable to their people for the conduct of foreign 
as well as domestic affairs. The spread of education and com- 
munications has developed within almost all nations a more or 
less informed and aware public to whom all democratic govern- 
ments—even totalitarian governments—must be _ responsive. 
Further, the rising aspirations of the people for social justice and 
economic progress have become a crucial factor in a country’s 
well-being; to a very large degree, fulfillment of these aspirations 
determines the strength and stability of any government, and quite 
possibly the future of world peace. 


—aA BEACON OF HOPE 


(First annual report of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on International Educational and Cultural Affairs.) 
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Selected Reading List 


This short bibliography lists some of the more recent publications 
in the broad field of international educational and cultural exchange. 
Future listings will carry only current items. We would appre- 
ciate our readers’ suggestions as to the types of publications they 
would like to see listed here—those they would find most useful for 


their purposes. 


Cross-Cultural Education: A Bibli- 
ography of Government-S ponsored 
and Private Research on Foreign Stu- 
dents and Trainees in the U.S. and 
in Other Countries—1946-1964. 

A selective bibliography. External Research 


Staff, Department of State, April 1965. 61 
pp. Mimeographed. 


Education and Foreign Aid. 


‘Ways To Improve United States Foreign 
Educational Aid” by Philip H. Coombs, 
and “Problems and Prospects of Education 
in Africa,” by Karl W. Bigelow. (Burton 
and Inglis Lectures.) Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1965. 74 pp. 


Education and World Affairs. Re- 
port on Program, 1963-1964. 


New York: Education and World Affairs, 
March 1965. 57 pp. 


Educational Exchange in the Atlan- 
tic Area. 
New York: Institute of International Edu- 


cation, Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy, March 1965. 36 pp. 


The Foreign Student: Whom Shall 
We Welcome? 

New York: Education and World Affairs, 
1964. 35 pp. 


The Fourth Dimension of Foreign 
Policy: Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 


By Philip H. Coombs. New York: Harper, 
1964. 158 pp. 
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The Participant Training Program 
in Bolivia. 
Final report of a training evaluation study. 


Agency for International Development, De- 
cember 1964. 180 pp., plus appendixes. 


Reference List of Materials for Eng- 
lish as a Second Language. Part I: 
Texts, Readers, Dictionaries, Tests. 


Washington, D.C.: Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1964. 152 pp. 


30 Books for Teachers of English as 
a Foreign Language. 

By Sirarpi Ohannessian. Washington, 
_s Center for Applied Linguistics, 1963. 
12 pp. 


U.S. College and University Policies, 
Practices, and Problems in Admitting 
Foreign Students. 


New York: Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 1965. 45 pp. 


U.S. Non-Profit Organizations in 
Technical Assistance Abroad. Sup- 
plement 1965. (Companion volume 
to 1964 Directory.) 

New York: Technical Assistance Informa- 
tion Clearing House of the American Coun- 


cil of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Serv- 
ice, Inc., 1965. 414 pp. 


The U.S. Office of Education: A 
New International Dimension. 
A report to the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 


cation. New York: Education and World 
Affairs, 1964. 72 pp. 


Visitors to the United States and 
How They See Us. 


By Bryant M. Wedge. 


New York: Van 
Nostrand, 1965. 168 pp. 
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